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PRIMROSES. 


SWEET primroses ! I hold you dear, 
That heedless are of me ; 

You have no ears, my words to hear, 
No eyes, my gaze to see. 


You love the rain, that swells each bud ; 
The sun, that bids you blow ; 

The breeze, that calms your gentle blood, 
And sways you to and fro. 


But I am least of all to you; 
For what have I to give? 

What can I add of pleasure new 
To your one joy, —to live? 


And yet the sunshine finds no bliss, 
To smile, and win your smiles ; 

The breeze is careless of the kiss, 
It takes or gives by whiles. 


While I, who love, must yearn in vain, 
For all I take of you, 

To give to you such joy again, 
As gives one drop of dew. 


And you, fair flowers of joy and light, 
Blessed above ail remain, 

To give such delicate delight, 
And take no gift again ! 

Spectator. F. W. B. 





A RHYME OF ONE. 


You sleep upon your mother’s breast, 
Your race begun, 

A welcome, long a wish’d-for guest, 
Whose age is One. 


A baby-boy, you wonder why 
You cannot run; 

You try to talk — how hard you try ! — 
You're only One. 


Ere long you won’t be such a dunce ; 
You'll eat your bun, 

And fly your kite, like folk, who once 
Were only One. 


You'll rhyme, and woo, and fight, and joke, 
Perhaps you'll pun ; 

Such feats are never done by folk 
Before they’re One. 


Some day, too, you may have your joy, 
5 And envy none ; 
Yes, you, yourself, may own a boy 
Who isn’t One. 


He'll dance, and laugh, and crow, he’ll do 
; As you have donc : 
(You crown-a happy home, tho’ you 
Are only One.) 


But when he’s grown shall you be here 
To share his fun, 

And talk of days when he (the dear !) 
Was hardly One? 





PRIMROSES, ETC. 


Dear child, ’tis your poor lot to be 
My little son; 

I’m glad, though I am old, you see, — 
While you are One. 

Cornhill Magazine. © FREDERICK LOCKER, 


COMFORT. 
Ir there should come a time, as well there 


may, 
When ie tribulation smites thine heart, 
And thou dost come to me for help, and stay, 
And comfort—how shall I perform my 
part ? 
How shall I make my heart a resting-place, 
A shelter safe for thee when terrors smite? 
How shall I bring the sunshine to thy face, 
And dry thy tears in bitter woe’s despite ? 
How shall I win the strength to keep my voice 
Steady and firm, although I hear thy sobs? 
How shall I bid thy fainting soul rejoice, 
Nor mar the counsel by mine own heart- 
throbs ? 
Love, my love teaches me a certain way, 
So, if thy dark hour come, I am thy stay. 


I must live higher, nearer to the reach 

Of angels in their blessed trustfulness, 
Learn their unselfishness, ere I can teach 

Content to thee whom I would greatly bless, 
Ah me! what woe were mine if thou shouldst 

come, 

Troubled, but trusting, unto me for aid, 
And I should meet thee powerless and dumb, 

Willing to help thee, but confused, afraid ! 
It shall not happen thus, for I will rise, 

God helping me, to higher life, and gain 
Courage and strength to give thee counsel 


wise, 
And deeper love to bless thee in thy pain. 
Fear not, dear love, thy trial hour shall be 
The dearest bond between my heart and thee. 
All The Year Round. 


DAWN IN THE MOUNTAINS OF THE 
TROPICS. 


THAT peerless moment ere the sun is born, 
How fresh the breeze as he the horizon 
nears, 
The trill of waking birds, the distant horn, 
A warning voice among these mountaineers. 
The violet glow upon the mountain crest, 
Where vagrant foot of man has seldom trod, 
The golden glory broadening in the east, - 
Proclaims the advent of the type of God. 
As royally he sails into the blue, 
A friendly cedar veils his glowing face, 
And spares the flowers for a little space ; 
A little longer to imbibe the dew. 
The bugle’s shrill révei//ée from the height 
Recalls the drowsy soldier to the light. 
Victoria Magazine. 
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SIR WILLIAM AND CAROLINE HERSCHEL. 


From The Quarterly Review. 
SIR WILLIAM AND CAROLINE HERSCHEL.* 


In the early part of the seventeenth 
century there was a great persecution of 
the Protestants in Moravia. Among those 
who fled from their homes during the evil 
days were three brothers named Herschel, 
who became possessed of land in Saxony, 
and settled there. One of the brothers 
established himself as a brewer at Pirna, 
near Dresden. Abraham Herschel, the 
son of the Pirna brewer, was landscape- 
gardener to the king, and obtained con- 
siderable reputation by his skill and taste 
inhis profession. Isaac Herschel, Abra- 
ham’s third and youngest son, was born in 
1707. Declining to follow the profession 
of a gardener to which he was destined, 
the young man resolved to devote himself 
to music, and became a hautboy-player in 
the Hanoverian Royal Guard. At an 
early age Isaac married, and settled in 
Hanover, where he had a large family, 
two of which were William — afterwards 
the great astronomer, whose name is so 
familiar to English ears —and Caroline, 
the subject of the present memoir. 

The fame of Sir William Herschel as 
an astronomer is perhaps second only to 
that of Sir Isaac Newton; but few are 
aware how greatly he was indebted to his 
sister. For forty years, from the time 
when he first commenced his career of 
astronomical discovery until the grave 
closed over him, Caroline Herschel never 
quitted him. She was his trusted assist- 
ant; it was she who performed the vast 
and complicated numerical calculations 
that made his observations available to 
science; she was his amanuensis, and, 
till he married late in life, his housekeeper. 
It was she who converted his rough notes 
into lucid papers to be read before learned 
societies; she did for him an amount of 
labour which filled those who were in the 
secret with amazement; she served him 
with a great and unwearied Icve, content 
to stand aside and claim no share in the 


* 1. Memoir and Correspondence of Caroline Her- 
schel. By Mrs. John Herschel. London, 1876. 

2. Analyse historijue et critique de la Vie et des 
Travaux de Sir William Herschel. Par M. Arago. 
Paris, in the *“‘ Annuaire du Bureau des Longitudes” 
for 1842. 
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credit of all the great works he performed. 
It is hard to find a parallel to the entire 
self-abnegation with which she gave up all 
the energies of her mind and body to him. 

The volume now before us brings the 
life of this very remarkable lady for the 
first time before the general reader. It is 
in many respects extremely entertaining ; 
it is full of racy extracts from her letters 
and journals. We make acquaintance 
with a very original mind; we learn to 
admire a very warm-hearted woman, full 
of prejudices and oddities, but with an 
absence of selfishness as charming as it is 
uncommon. But we cannot help regret- 
ting that the authoress did not extend her 
plan, and that the opportunity has been 
lost of making us better acquainted with 
Sir William Herschel. No life of that 
great astronomer has been written, and 
we should have been well pleased if the 
publication of the present memoir had been 
made the occasion of remedying the de- 
fect. It would have been easy for the 
authoress to satisfy the not ungraceful 
curiosity of the world respecting the life 
of her distinguished ancestor; but the me- 
moir adds but little to our knowledge of 
him. Those who are acquainted with the 
scattered notices of his life may sometimes 
see, in a chance phrase of Miss Herschel, 
the correction of a mistake, or a hint 
which may make clear some hitherto 
doubtful point; and to those who know 
Sir William Herschel’s work the present 
volume is like a personal introduction to 
the workman. But the general reader 
cannot fairly be expected to possess this 
knowledge. Nowhere throughout the book 
are we told the meaning of the astronom- 
ical activity in which the brother and sis- 
ter passed their lives. We cannot be ex- 
pected to care much about mere hard 
work apart from sympathy with its object ; 
and even intellectual toil is uninteresting 
unless we are allowed to share the hopes 
and fears of the labourers. We hear of 
Sir William Herschel grinding for sixteen 
hours at a stretch at one of his telescope 
mirrors, and of Miss Herschel reading to 
him as he works, and putting food into 
his mouth by bits, while he continues his 
monotonous labour without removing his 
hands; but the anecdote is unmeaning 
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unless we know why he toiled so hard: a 
railway signal-man sometimes works even 
longer without creating any public enthu- 
siasm. The real interest of the incident 
lies in this: that Sir William Herschel 
had conceived the idea of a new form of 
telescope, and was labouring with almost 
frenzied energy to put it into execution, 
that the plan succeeded so well as to rev- 
olutionize all previous methods of making 
reflecting telescopes, and laid the founda- 
tions of modern stellar astronomy. This 
is the kernel; the memoir gives us but 
the shell. Again, throughout the book we 
have not a hint as to the boundary of 
Herschel’s peculiar province in astronomy ; 
in what condition he found the science; 
wherein he improved it; what object he 
proposed to himself; and how far that 
object was attained. It seems to us that 
the life of his faithful assistant, who 
shared all his labours and all his hopes, 
cannot be intelligently told without at the 
same time telling us this. We may be 
made to admire the energetic woman ; but 
Miss Herschel would have felt anything 
but pleased if any one had admired in her 
the woman, at the expense of the astron- 
omer. 

The authoress sometimes does less than 
justice to the gifted lady who is the sub- 
ject of her book. During her life, as her 
brother’s assistant, he was, of course, 
commanding officer; his was the inven- 
tion, the genius, the rapid intuition, and, 
most properly, the lion’s share of fame. 
To her lot fell the duty of patient atten- 
tion; hers was the labour of calculation ; 
the arrangement and transcription of 
rough notes. Mathematical analysis be- 
longed to him; arithmetical computations 
were handed over to her. But to carry 
out his instructions and to perform the 
tasks assigned to her required a large 
ringe of knowledge, as well as indomi- 
table perseverance. It is therefore not 
fair to the memory of Miss Herschel to 
make it appear that she was profoundly 
ignorant of even rudimentary mathematics. 
To give an instance: an extract is given 
in the memoir, under the date 1786, from 
a MS. book belonging to Miss Herschel, 
and sent by her from Hanover to Sir John 
Herschel after his father’s death. The 
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authoress says, “The information is of a 
very miscellaneous kind, but matters con- 
nected with her special study form the 
greater part of the questions ” which, as 
we are elsewhere told, Miss Herschel 
used to put to her brother when they met 
at breakfast before separating for their 
daily task. We are then favoured with 
three or four interrogatories, which the 
writer of the memoir may, perhaps, con- 
sider likely to elicit “information of a 
miscellaneous kind,” but which Miss Her- 
schel in 1786 would have looked upon as 
absolutely childish. Z.g., “ Given the true 
time of the transit, take a transit? ... Of 
a logarithm given, to find the angle?” 
Now, in 1786 Miss Herschel had been four- 
teen years her brother’s assistant. On the 
very same page where this absurd extract 
is given, there is an entry in Miss Her- 
schel’s journal : — 


4th. I calculated nebulz all day, etc. ... 
gth. Calculated the places of one hundred 
nebulz. 


The lady who could make the two latter 
entries as records of her ordinary daily 
life would be little likely to ask for infor- 
mation as to the mode of taking a transit, 
or the way of finding an angle from its 
logarithm. It is obvious that the ques- 
tions belong to the days when Miss Her- 
schel first joined her brother at Bath, in 
1772, when she was ignorant of almost 
everything except reading and writing. 
The memoir would be of little interest 
if it were not a record of difficulties over- 
come with immense rapidity by a very 
powerful mind. It is quite unfair to rep- 
resent the Miss Herschel of 1786, who had 
already herself discovered a comet unas- 
sisted, and corresponded on equal terms 
with the leading astronomers of Europe, 
as asking childish questions of her brother. 
The questions are not worth noting at all; 
but if they are noted, they ought to be 
relegated to the first chapter as evidence 
of Miss Herschel’s sincerity when she 
complained that she arrived in England 
absolutely ignorant of everything likely to 
be of use to her in the life that lay before 
her. 

It is strange that we must go to 3 
French philosopher for the record we 
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possess of one of the most original think- 
ers who has appeared in this country. 
Except a few obituary notices in various 
periodicals, no biography of Sir William 
Herschel exists, except the short one by 
M. Arago prefixed to this paper, and in 
this case the whole is comprised within a 
dozen pages of the little volume in which 
it appeared, and these are mostly devoted 
to an analysis of his work. 

We propose to give such particulars 
respecting Sir William Herschel’s life as 
may serve to appreciate the new light 
thrown upon his character by the journals 
and letters of his sister. But it is evident 
that the authoress of the memoir has ma- 
terials at her disposal much more ample 
than any to which persons beyond her 
family circle can have access; and we 
cannot but wish that she had herself per- 
formed the task. If the present volume 
were at some future time remodelled, so 
as to include the life of Sir William Her- 
schel as well as that of his sister, it would 
fill a blank much felt by those interested 
in the history of astronomy. Although it 
is acknowledged that Sir William Herschel 
occupies the second place among English 
astronomers, it is not likely that he will 
become the subject of a separate biogra- 
phy. We think this, partly from the na- 
ture of his work, and partly from the char- 
acter of his life. He wrote nothing but 
papers for learned societies, and his com- 
munications to learned societies were 
hardly more than transcripts of entries in 
the inexhaustible observation-book at 
Slough. The work he produced was new, 
but, from its very novelty, imperfect. Sir 
William Herschel was obliged to invent 
the instruments and fashion the materials 
he used. His object was more to traverse 
alarge field of observation than to strive 
after minute details. He knew that his 
inventions would be improved upon, and 
the imperfections of his work be corrected, 
but he had taken possession of a domain 
in science opened out by himself, and full 
of wonders absolutely new ; he was eager to 
push his daring investigations deeper and 
yet deeper in the abyss whose marvels had 
never been seen by the eye of any mortal 
man till they were unveiledtohim. To lin 
ger on such a road longer than was abso- 
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lutely necessary would have been for him. 
waste of time; to dwell on trifles would 
have been but labour lost; and he was too 
good a mechanic to force effort beyond the 
point at which it ceased to be effectual. 
It is in astronomy as in another field of 
exploration. The footsteps of the pioneer 
settler in a new land are soon effaced by 
the tread of his successors. They settle, 
flourish, improve on the spot which he 
painfully toiled to attain. But though he 
has laboured, and others have entered into 
his labour, to the pioneer belongs the 
honour and the fame. So it is with Wil- 
liam Herschel. Sir John Herschel trav- 
ersed the whole field opened by his father, 
besides a newone of hisown. He worked 
on his father’s lines with appliances such 
as had not been within his father’s reach. 
He attained a degree of precision to which 
the elder astronomer laid no claim. The 
contrast between the father and son was 
such as might have been anticipated from 
their training. The father, untrained, or, 
rather, self-trained in mathematics, in- 
vented methods and pursued science as 
the passion of his life ; but until he reached 
middle age his devotion to astronomy was 
indulged at the expense of his regular 
avocations, and as a relief from regular 
business. If one may venture to speak of 
such a consummate observer as a rough- 
and-ready astronomer, the expression is 
only used as contrasting him with his son. 
Sir John, “born under the shadow of the 
forty-foot telescope,” was trained for an 
astronomer from his earliest youth. By 
rare good fortune, the gifts of nature 
enabled him to avail himself of the oppor- 
tunities to which he was born. Senior 
wrangler of his year —a year in which the 
great calculator Babbage went out without 
even competing for the first place, Sir 
John developed into the first mathema- 
tician of his day. His father had learnt 
mathematics that he might understand 
astronomy ; the son was carefully trained 
to them from a boy, and passed a long life 
polishing the delicate weapons which had 
been put into his hands. No wonder that, 
revising Sir William Herschel’s calcula- 
tions, he should have superseded his 
father’s labours, but without diminishing 
his father’s fame. Another reason is that 
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Sir William Herschel’s writings, spread 
over more than forty years, are all discon- 
nected — they are the mere transcript of 
the work on which he was for the moment 
occupied. They have never been col- 
lected, but remain scattered over more 
than forty volumes of the “ Philosophical 
Transactions.” His life affords but few 
incidents for the biographer. From the 
time when he first gave himself up to 
astronomy until his death, he hardly ever 
absented himself for more than a few days 
from his telescopes. The record of his 
life is the record of his work. Apart from 
the result of his scientific inquiries, the 
most industrious biographer would not be 
able io put together the materials for a 
moderate-sized volume. How much the 
greater, then, is the regret that the pres- 
ent opportunity has been allowed to es- 
cape! 

Though M. Arago’s analysis of Her- 
schel’s labours is short, it is most valuable, 
and it is pleasant to find ourselves under 
such good guidance. As a biographer 
we follow him with distrust; for, to say 
the truth, M. Arago exhibits that reckless- 
ness of foreign geography and nomencla- 
ture which even highly-educated French- 
men sometimes permit themselves to 
indulge. His first page contains two ran- 
dom shots of this kind: he says “ Adra- 
ham Herschel... demeurait &@ Méahren, 
@’on il fut expulsé,” etc., apparently una- 
ware that Mahren is not a town, but the 
German name for Moravia. Moreover, it 
was not Abraham Herschel, but Hans, his 
father, who was driven from his home. 

We should not have thought it worth 
while to criticise M. Arago’s geography, 
or the genealogy which he gives of the 
Herschel family, were it not that others 
have followed him in the turther mistake 
of asserting that Jacob Herschel was the 
father of William and Caroline. Jacob 
Herschel was an elder brother of Sir Wil- 
liam, and at the time of the latter’s birth 
in 1738 was a child of four years old. 

The family of whom William and Caro- 
line Herschel were members all showed 
remarkable talent at an early age. Their 
father was an excellent musician, and he 
trained all his children to follow his own 
profession. Each of them, when they 
attained the age of two years, went to the 
Hanoverian garrison school, and there 
William soon outstripped his brothers, 
and at last caused the schoolmaster to 
acknowledge that the boy had got beyond 
him. By the time he was fourteen Wil- 
liam was a good performer on the oboe 
and the violin, and had learned all the 
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schoolmaster could teach of French an 
mathematics. Caroline never had much 
schooling. Her mother considered learn- 
ing unnecessary for a woman, and pre. 
ferred to keep her daughter closely em- 
ployed in household work to allowing her 
time for mental cultivation. The conse. 
quence of this prejudice was that she 
grew up almost to womanhood without 
possessing more than the merest rudi- 
ments of knowledge. She could read and 
write, but that was all. It was not till 
many years afterwards, when she was with 
her brother William in England, that she 
began to learn arithmetic. This brings 
into still stronger relief the native shrewd- 
ness which enabled Miss Herschel to pick 
up, in the midst of other avocations, 
accomplishments such as distinguished 
her later life. 

For many years before Caroline Her- 
schel’s birth, her father’s constitution had 
been impaired by the hardships of war. 
After the battle of Dettingen, where Kin 
George II. of England, at the head a 
an army of English, Hanoverians, and 
Hessians, drove the French, under De 
Noailles, across the Main, the unfortu- 
nate bandmaster of the Royal Guard lay 
all night in a wet furrow, and in conse- 
quence contracted an asthmatic affection 
which embittered the whole remainder of 
his life. But he still remained in the 
army. Among the earliest of Caroline 
Herschel’s recollections is the sight of the 
confirmation of her brother William, on 
which occasion he wore “his new Oboés- 
ten uniform,” for he as well as his elder 
brother Jacob had joined their father as 
musicians in the band of the Guard. 
They were, indeed, a family of musicians, 
for the elder daughter married another 
bandsman in the same regiment, named 
Griesbach. Miss Herschel records that 
her father never much approved of the 
match, for the somewhat quaint reason 
that Griesbach was but an indifferent mu 
sician. 

Alexander Herschel, the eldest of the 
sons, was, though not a soldier, a most 
accomplished musician: indeed, when 
William and Caroline deserted music for 
astronomy in later years, Alexander still 
adhered to his first profession, though he 
had a large share of his distinguished 
brother’s mechanical ingenuity, and be- 
came an efficient maker of mathematical 
and optical instruments for his observa- 
tory. 

When Caroline was about five years old 
the home in Hanover was broken up, 
and, as events turned out, it was never 
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afterwards entirely reunited. The Guard 
was ordered to England, and Isaac Her- 
schel, with his two sons and his son-in- 
law, accompanied it. Mrs. Herschel kept 
house as well as she could, with much 
straitened means; but the family circum- 
stances were not improved by the arrival 
of Mrs. Griesbach, the married daughter, 
whose husband marched with the rest, but 
forgot to leave any part of his pay for the 
support of his wife. 

Even at that time the characteristic 
genius of William Herschel had begun to 
show itself. His talk was of the discov- 
eries and theories of Newton, Leibnitz, 
and Euler; his recreation the invention 
and fashioning of scientific instruments, in 
which he was assisted by his brother 
Alexander. After a year’s absence the 
regiment returned, and it is recorded that 
William’s sole purchase brought from 
England was a copy of Locke on the 
“Human Understanding.” Jacob, his 
brother, a much less amiable character, 
who seems always to have been regarded 
with feelings akin to terror in the Her- 
schel household, threw up his appoint- 
ment in the band, in consequence of a 
slight which he considered himself to have 
suffered, by the appointment of another 
musician to a post he coveted. He ap- 
peared in Hanover in smart English 
clothes to set his mother’s household by 
the ears, while his father and brother ac- 
companied their regiment on its homeward 
march. 

William Herschel was the next to leave 
the band of the Guard, and, however sin- 
cerely we may rejoice at an event which 
left that great man free to become an 
astronomer and an Englishman, it must 
be confessed that he did not stand on the 
order of his going, or waste his time in 
preliminaries. At the outbreak of hos- 
tilities in 1756 the Guard was of course 
engaged, and the bandmaster, with his 
son William, marched among the rest. 
The Guard was attached to the ill-starred 
force under the Duke of Cumberland, 
when Marshal d’Estrées was directed, with 
sixty thousand Frenchmen, first against 
the Prussian dominions lying on the 
Rhine, and next against Hanover itself : 
the British and Hanoverian army, ill-led 
and outmatched, was at last subjected by 
D’Estrées to a disastrous defeat at Har- 
tenbeck,on the Weser. The battle took 
place within twenty miles of Hanover, 
so that the sufferings of the Hanoverian 
army were brought almost under the ve 
eyes of their friends. William Herschel, 
who was always of a delicate frame, suf- 
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fered so much in health, that, as Miss 
Herschel says ina memoir written many 
years after, “his parents resolved to re- 
move him.” 

The “removal” of a soldier in war- 
time, without the consent previously ob- 
tained of his superiors, is naturally attend- 
ed with difficulty. Miss Herschel thus 
tells the story : — 


I had only by chance a passing glimpse of 
my brother as I was sitting at the entrance of 
our street door when he glided like a shadow 
along, wrapt in a great coat, followed by my 
mother with a parce! containing his accoutre- 
ments ; after he had succeeded in passing un- 
noticed beyond the last sentinel at Herren- 
hausen, he changed his dress. My brother’s 
keeping himself so carefully from all notice 
was undoubtedly to avoid the dangers of being 
pressed, for all unengaged young men were 
forced into the service. 


As William Herschel was already a sol- 
dier, one cannot avoid the suspicion that 
the danger incurred by his “strategic 
movement” was not that of being pressed. 

William Herschel made his way safely 
to England, and from that time forth we 
may claim him as an Englishman. He 
never again left his adopted country for 
more than a passing visit. 

After his departure evil days fell upon 
Hanover. The Duke of Canhetland con- 
cluded with Richelieu the ignominious Con- 
vention of Closterseven, by which thirty- 
eight thousand Hanoverians laid down 
their arms and were dispersed. The duke 
was deprived of all his military commands, 
but that did not alter the humiliating terms 
of the treaty. No stipulations were made 
for the protection of the electorate, and 
Hanover was therefore plundered without 
mercy, and laid under enormous contri- 
butions. Caroline Herschel was then 
only about seven years old, but she enter- 
tained a lively recollection of the miseries 
endured by the Hanoverians in that time 
of national calamity. Sixteen private sol- 
diers of the victorious army were quar- 
tered in Mrs. Herschel’s house, besides 
some officers, who took possession of the 
best apartments. Caroline’s time was 
occupied by attendance at the garrison 
school, and in learning knitting. The 
first stocking she made for her brother 
Alexander reached, she tells us, to her 
chin when she was finishing the upper 
rows; and to the end of her life she was 
always small in stature. Eighty years 
later, when she was a celebrity, and. had 
come back to her native Hanover to die, 
she was familiarly known as “the little 
old lady ;” and in letters written in ex- 
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treme old age she often records how much 
she was touched by the respect shown to 
her on the occasions of her visits to the 
theatre, which she attended almost to the 
last, and where her diminutive stature 
made her a noticeable, as well as a famil- 
iar figure. 

Miss Herschel’s biographer does not 
tell us what became of William Herschel 
after his escape to England. M. Arago 
says that he was engaged by Lord Dur- 
ham, as master of the band in an English 
regiment, then quartered on the borders 
of Scotland. The Gentleman’s Mag- 
azine,* probably with greater accuracy, 
states that, after struggling with great 
difficulties in London, he was engaged by 
the Earl of Darlington, to superintend and 
instruct a military band then forming by 
that nobleman in the county of Durham, 
and the opening thus afforded contributed 
so far to increase his reputation and con- 
nections, as to induce him to spend sev- 
eral years in the neighbourhood of Leeds, 
Doncaster, and Pontefract, where he had 
many pupils, and conducted public con- 
certs and oratorios. Of this part of his 
life little is known; but in 1765, eight 
years after he had taken his hurried leave 
of Hanover, he was elected organist of 
the parish church at Halifax. A story is 
told of this election which bears an air of 
truth, and is likely enough, from the char- 
acter of the man. One Joah Bates, a gen- 
tleman, well known to collectors of mu- 
sical and literary anecdotes, was with a 
friend in the nave of the church at Hali- 
fax, when they were addressed by Her- 
schel, at that time entirely unknown to 
them. He told them that he was a musi- 
cian — that he desired to become the par- 
ish organist, but that he had never had an 
opportunity of playing on the organ. He 
added that his musical acquirements were 
considerable, and that if he were allowed 
the opportunity of practice, he could cer- 
tainly learn to play before the day of the 
election. The story goes on to say that 
the friends were so struck with the young 
Hanoverian’s modest self-confidence, that 
they gave him the opportunity he desired, 
and became his warm supporters. Be that 
as it may, he won the election; and the 
emoluments of the office at once put him 
beyond the reach of want, and gave him 
that leisure for self-cultivation which was 
such an object to his energetic mind. He 
plunged into mathematics with character- 
istic impetuosity, and at the same time 
found time for the study.of Italian, Latin, 


* Obituary, 1822. 
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and Greek. At first his mathematical 
studies were directed principally to the 
theory of harmonics ; his principal assist- 
ant in that study being, according to Ara- 
go, a learned but very obscure mathemat- 
ical work on the “Theory of Music,” by 
Robert Smith. It was music, says Arago, 
which first led him to mathematics, and 
mathematics which made him famous.* 
Robert Smith, successor to Cotes in the 
chair of natural philosophy at Cambridge, 
was the author of “A Complete System 
of Optics,” which afterwards became one 
of William Herschel’s inseparable com- 
panions. “He used to retire to bed, with 
a basin of milk or glass of water, and 
Smith’s “ Harmonics and Optics,” or Fer- 
gusson’s “ Astronomy,” as his companions, 
and go to sleep buried under his favourite 
authors. His first thoughts on rising were 
to obtain instruments for viewing those 
objects of which he had been reading.” ¢ 
In the course of the year following Wit 
liam Herschel’s appointment at Halifax, 
he obtained the more lucrative post of 
organist in the Octagon Chapel at Bath. 

The parent nest in Hanover now rap- 
idly emptied. Jacob, the eldest brother, 
followed William to England, and became 
first violin in the court orchestra — Alex- 
ander and Dietrich were the only two, 
with the exception of Caroline, who re- 
mained at home. Alexander obtained the 
somewhat mysterious post of Stadtmusicus 
of Hanover, his duties consisted in “ blow- 
ing a corale from the Markt Thurm, and 
giving a daily lesson to an apprentice.” 
The father of the family left the army in 
1760, and settled down in the acknowl- 
edged position of the principal musical 
professor of the capital. He used to give 
concerts, in which his pupils performed, 
and even his little daughter, and his still 
smaller son, Dietrich, took part with their 
violins. 

As time went on, Caroline became too 
useful as a household drudge to be allowed 
to participate much in the education which 
Isaac Herschel was eager to give to his 
sons. Her mother avowed the distinct 
opinion that book-lore was unfitted fora 
woman. For years, as she grew up to 
womanhood, her mind remained in a state 
of stagnation. She used bitterly to com- 
plain —and it is the only subject on which, 
in her memoirs, she shows any bitterness 
— that her mother’s prejudices prevented 


* “On Pa déja vu, c’est par la musique qu’ Herschel 
arriva aux mathématiques; les mathématiques 4 leur 
tour le conduisirent & optique, source premiére et 
féconde de sa grande illustration,” 

t Memoir, p. 35 
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her from acquiring knowledge that would 
have made her more useful in after-years 
to her brother William. Her parents 
never agreed on the subject. Her father 
wished to give her something like a pol- 
ished education ; her mother was deter- 
mined that she should have a rough one. 
When Caroline Herschel was about 
seventeen, her father died. For some 
time before that event, he had lost the use 
of his right side by a paralytic seizure, 
and although he continued to receive 
pupils at his house, he did not regain his 
former skill on the violin. He was re- 
duced at last principally to the occupation 
of copying music, and the family resources 
naturally fell toaverylow ebb. The death 
of her father deprived Caroline of the last 
friend who sympathized with her desire 
for better instruction. Her mother looked 


upon her as a servant; and her brother |i 


Jacob, who could have helped her, treated 
her with a lofty insolence for which the 
reader of Miss Herschel’s recollections 
heartily dislikes him. She at length ob- 
tained permission to learn millinery and 
dress-making, as the only means of avoid- 
ing the apparently not improbable contin- 
gency of “ being turned into an abigail or 
a housemaid.” 

Inthe house of Madame Kiister, where, 
according to the custom of the day, sev- 
eral young ladies of good family were 
learning the art of dress-making, she was 
fortunate enough to make an acquaint- 
ance, who proved the most valued friend 
of her after-years. 


One of the young women [she writes] after 
a lapse of thirty-five years, when I was intro- 
duced to her at the queen’s lodge, received 
me as an old acquaintance, though [ could but 
just remember having sometimes exchanged a 
nod and smile with a sweet little girl about 
ten or eleven years old. 


The lady whom she records as having 
recognized her when a member of the 
queen’s household, had then become 
Madame Beckedorff, who remained her 
fast friend until Madame Beckedorff’s 
death. When Miss Herschel herself died, 
ears later, it was the daughter of this 
Kind friend who closed her eyes. 

But the darkest night comes to an end: 
an event occurred which changed alto- 
gether the current of Miss Herschel’s life. 
Her brother William had, as we men- 
tioned above, removed to Bath, where he 
rapidly became known and respected. 
His duties as organist at the Octagon 
Chapel did not occupy all his time; he 
used to compose anthems, chants, and 
sometimes whole services for the choir 
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under his management. But so rapid and 
methodical a worker found that when all 
was done he had still abundant leisure. 
On the retirement of Mr. Lindley from 
the management of the public concerts, 
Herschel added this to his other avoca- 
tions, and was consequently immersed in 
business of the most laborious kind during 
the Bath season. It occurred to him that 
Caroline Herschel might come over to 
England and keep house for him. It was 
also possible that she might be made 
available as an assistant to him in his con- 
certs. Music came almost by nature to 
every member of his family; he probably 
thought that it would be easy for his sister 
to acquire the necessary amount of knowl- 
edge, and the result showed how accu- 
rately he judged her. We may reasonably 
a that, living as she had done from 
infancy with musicians, and accustomed 
almost as soon as she could speak to 
make herself useful at her father’s con- 
certs, she really knew a good deal about 
music, though the amount of her knowl- 
edge seemed quite insignificant to the sci- 
entific artists among whom her lot was 
cast. To no one did her acquirements ap- 
pear more trifling than to herself. But 
her brother William was the only member 
of her family who really cared for her, 
and she repaid his rather patronizing affec- 
tion with passionate devotion. The pros- 
pect of going to join her brother was like 
a peep into heaven to the poor little girl 
with her keen intellect and quick percep- 
tion. She must have felt the conscious- 
ness of great talents thrown away, and 
she had acquired ample experience of the 
bitterness of high aspirations jeered at or 
disregarded. No wonder then if she ea- 
gerly grasped at the prospect of release 
held out by her brother’s offer. Miss 
Herschel’s disappointment was propor- 
tionately great when her crossgrained 
brother Jacob, who was at that time in 
Hanover, first refused to give his aid asa 
musical instructor, and at last turned the 
whole scheme into ridicule, and positively 
refused his consent to her leaving home ; 
a refusal which, as head of the family, he 
was able to enforce. 

Here for the first time the indomitable 
will, which afterwards became so marked 
a feature in Caroline Herschel’s character, 
asserted itself. She could not obtain con- 
sent to her departure, but, at any rate, she 
could prepare for it: she records her de- 
termination with charming simplicity : — 


nig [she writes] began to turn the whole 
scheme into ridicule, and of course he never 
heard the sound of my voice except in speak- 
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ing, and I was left in the harassing uncertainty 
whether I was to go or not. I resolved at last 
to prepare, as far as lay in my power, for both 
cases, by taking in the first place every oppor- 
tunity, when all were from home, to imitate 
with a gag between my teeth the solo parts of 
concertos, shake and all, such as I had heard 
them play on the violin; in consequence, I 
had gained a tolerable execution before I knew 
how to sing. 


The journey to England was at last set- 
tled, much to her mother’s disgust. But, 
as she says with great aiveté, “ Her an- 
guish at my leaving was somewhat allevi- 
ated by my brother settling a small annu- 
ity upon bey by which she would be en- 
abled to keep an attendant to supply my 
place.” The last objection being now re- 
moved, she left Hanover in August, 1772. 

She went “from Helvot to Harrige ” — 
more accurate geographers might, per- 
haps, have written from Hellevoetsluis to 
Harwich; but, indeed, Miss Herschel’s 
idea of orthography remained abnormal to 
the end of her life. The authoress of the 
memoirs tells us that she has modern- 
ized the spelling throughout; we are not 
quite sure that we approve of the change. 
We are once or twice allowed to catch a 
glimpse of her without her modern dis- 
guise; for in one of her letters, written 
when she heard the news of Sir John 
Herschel’s intended departure for the Cape 
in 1822, she exclaims, “Ja! if I was thirty 
or forty years junger, and could go too? 
in Gottes nahmen!” We quite agree with 
the authoress of the memoir that an old 
lady who had discovered eight comets 
might be allowed to spell in her own way ; 
but we by no means subscribe to the con- 
clusion that the trimming and modern- 
ising of her letters and memoranda have 
improved them. 

Immediately on her arrival in Bath, 
Miss Herschel commenced her training. 
She knew no English, and, as she was to 
do the housekeeping and marketing, it was 
necessary at once to devote her attention 
to its acquisition. She also records that, 
on the first morning after her arrival, her 
brothér began to teach her the rudiments 
of arithmetic. When we remember that 
it was principally as a calculator that she 
was afterwards remarkable, and that the 
numerical results which rendered her 
brother’s observations available to science 
were all worked out by her, some idea is 
obtained of the keenness and persever- 
ance which could so overcome the defi- 
ciencies left by early neglect. All difficul- 
ties vanished before her as if by magic. 
The immediate business on hand was the 
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organization of William Herschel’s con. 
certs. Caroline’s voice was tried, and was 
found satisfactory. She was set to work 
with three lessons a day, either singing or 
at the harpsichord. In a short time she 
was installed as the leading solo singer of 
the concerts and oratorios, which her 
brother provided for his fastidious audi- 
ence. It then devolved upon her to train 
and lead the treble singers, and to copy 
the scores for the various performers. — 

For ten years the Herschels remained 
at Bath. William Herschel was indefati- 
gable in his music-lessons, giving some- 
times as many as thirty-eight in a day; but 
every spare moment was dedicated to 
studies, which more and more engrossed 
his attention, and at last compelled him to 
devote himself to the observation of the 
heavens. He became a member of a 
philosophical society in Bath, to which he 
contributed for several years papers on 
scientific subjects. It was thus at the 
very turning-point of his career that Caro- 
line Herschel became the companion and 
fellow-worker of her brother. 

In a shop in Bath William Herschel 
one day found a two-and-a-half-feet Grego- 
rian telescope for hire. He became pos- 
sessed of it, and took it into constant use, 
not only for observing the heavens, but 
for making experiments on its construc- 
tion. He soon determined not to remain 
content with viewing what had been seen 
by others. He would enter on a course of 
original investigation for himself. 


He wrote to inquire the price of a reflecting 
mirror for (I believe) a five or six foot tele- 
scope. The answer was that there were none 
of so large a size, but a person offered to make 
one at a price much above what my brother 
thought to give. About this time he bought 
of a Quaker resident in Bath, who had for- 
merly made attempts at polishing mirrors, all 
his rubbish of patterns, tools, hones, polishers, 
unfinished mirrors, etc.; but’all for small 
Gregorians, and none above two or three 
inches in diameter.* 


This disappointment, which would, per- 
haps, have damped the ardour of a less 
enthusiastic man, proved an immense 
advantage to science.- As his modest sal- 
ary as organist would not enable him to 
buy a telescope, Herschel proceeded to 
make one. At first his telescope was to 
be moderate in size, and the plan was 
adopted only because it would be cheaper 
to make a large telescope than to buy one. 
But as he studied the subject his ambition 
increased. Expedients occurred to him 


* Miss Herschel’s “‘ Recollections,’ p. 35. 
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for avoiding certain difficulties, mechanical 
and optical, which had hitherto prevented 
large reflecting telescopes from being 
used; and as the range of his knowledge 
of optics extended, he began to grasp the 
possibility of improvements in telescopes 
which should confer on them powers be- 
yond the wildest dreams of former astron- 
omers. 

In Miss Herschel’s memoir, as in 
all books dealing with astronomers and 
their doings, we hear constantly of Gre- 
gorian telescopes, Newtonian telescopes, 
Galilean telescopes. In works of later 
date we read of Herschelian telescopes; 
but naturally in works written for professed 
astronomers no one ever thinks it worth 
while to say in what the peculiarities of 
these instruments consist. It may there- 
fore be mentioned here that all telescopes 
are modifications of two great types: re- 
fracting and reflecting. Refracting tele- 
scopes consist of a double convex lens, 
called the object-glass, to enlarge the 
object viewed, and a smaller double con- 
cave lens, or eye-piece, which is used as a 
microscope to examine the image formed 
by the object-glass. The common opera- 
glass is a telescope of this description. It 
is called after Galileo, the Florentine 
astronomer. Galileo is said to have re- 
ceived some casual information on the 
subject from a German whom he met at 
Genoa in 1609. He was able, after some 
experiments, to make a telescope which 
magnified no less than three times! He 
subsequently made one magnifying thirty- 
two times. The telescopes used by Huy- 
gens and Cassini did not exceed at their 
highest power one hundred and fifty times. 
Auzont, who constructed a telescope of 
three hundred feet focal length, to obviate 
chromatic aberration (a difficulty on which 
we do not propose to dwell, as in Her- 
schel’s time it had been substantially over- 
come), applied to his huge and unwieldy 
instrument a magnifying power of six hun- 
dred times.* 


* “Les lunettes que construisit Galilée, celles qui 
lui servirent a découvrir les satellites de Jupiter, les 
phases de Vénus et a observer les taches du soleil, 

rossirent successivement 4, 7, et 32 fois les dimensions 
inéaires des astres. Ce dernier nombre Villustre as- 
tronome de Florence ne le dépassa pas. En remontant 
autant que j’ai pu faire aux sources ou je devais espérer 
de trouver queiques données précises sur les instruments 
& Paide desquels Huygens et J. D. Cassini firent leurs 
belles observations, je vois que les lunettes de 12 et de 
23 pieds de long, de 2 1-8 pouces d’ ouverture qui con- 
duisirent Huygens 4 la découverte du premier satellite 
de Saturne et | la détermination de la vraie forme de 
Vanneau grossissaient 48, 50, et 92 fois; rien ne prouve 
que ces illustres observateurs aient jamais appliqué a 
leurs immenses lunettes des grossissements linéaires de 
plus de cent cinquante fois. Enfin une lunette tra- 
vaillée par Auzont (1664) qui avec la colossale longueur 





Reflecting telescopes consist of a con- 
cave mirror presented to the object viewed. 
In the focus of the curve formed by this 
mirror, and consequently in the spot where 
all the rays reflected by the mirror con- 
verge to a point, a smaller mirror is fixed, 
facing the first; and the image of the 
object looked at, after being magnified by 


the first mirror and concentrated on the 


small one, is examined by a lens or micro- 
scope in the same way that the eye-piece 
of the Galilean telescope examines the 
enlarged image made by the object-glass. 
It must be remembered that the focus, or 
focal point of a concave mirror, is the 
centre of the curve presented by such 
mirror. To make this clear, let us recur 
to first principles. A sphere is generated 
by the revolution of a circle round its 
axis; we may see it by spinning a half- 
crown on the table. Suppose, then, a 
circle of three inches radius so rotated, 
the result would be a sphere of six inches 
in diameter. If that sphere were formed 
of glass, and you cut out from any part of 
it a circular disc with a radius of one inch, 
you wowd have a concave glass, like a 
watch-glass, which would be described as 
being of two inches diameter, and three 
inches focal length. 

We have said that the small mirror is 
placed zz the focus of the curve of the 
large mirror, we did so to avoid distract- 
ing attention from the principle on which 
it is constructed; but the peculiarity of 
the Gregorian * telescope is that the small 
mirror is concave, and is fixed beyond the 
focal point of the larger reflector; while 
in the instrument invented by Cassegrain,t 
and called after him, the small mirror is 
convex, and is placed within the focal dis- 
tance. 

‘In both these instruments the reflector 
is perforated in the centre by a circular 
aperture, to allow of the insertion of a 
magnifying eye-piece. 

Sir Isaac Newton, in 1669, hit upon the 
expedient of placing the small mirror at 
an angle to the large one. He was there- 
fore able to dispense with the perforation 
of the large mirror, by reflecting the image 
on toa lens situated in the side of the tube 
of the telescope. Of course, in all these in- 
struments, the small mirror and its attach- 
ments, placed in the tube between the 
reflector and the heavens, obscured a 
great deal of the light that would other~ 
wise fall directly on the reflector. How 


focale de 300 pieds ne grossissait que 600 fois.’? — 
ARAGQ. 

* Invented by James Gregory of Aberdeen, 1663. 

t In 1672. 
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to get rid of this inconvenience was the 
first problem presented to the mind of 
Herschel. The second was how to grind 
mirrors of such shape and size as to al- 
low the application of magnifying powers 
enormously greater than any which had 
hitherto been considered possible. He 
succeeded in both attempts. The first 
difficulty was surmounted in a manner so 
simple that one is astonished it should 
have eluded the great inventors who pre- 
ceded him. It occurred to him that if, 
instead of placing his reflector at right 
angles to the axis of his telescope, he in- 
clined it a little forward, the image would 
be focused at a point on the edge of the 
tube, he could then dispense altogether 
with the second mirror and with the aper- 
ture in the reflector, and direct his eye- 
piece directly on the principal mirror it- 
self. It was a case of Columbus and his 
egg over again. 

Sir William summoned his brother 
Alexander from Hanover, and after Easter, 
when the termination of the Bath season 
left them a little leisure, they began to 
construct a telescope eighteen or twenty 
feet long! Every room was turned into a 
workshop. In the drawing-room worked 
a cabinet-maker, constructing tubes and 
stands for telescopes; in another room a 
huge turning-machine was erected, which 
Alexander picked up in Bristol. 

Every leisure moment was_ eagerl 
snatched at for resuming some mack 
which was in progress, without taking time 
for changing dress. Miss Herschel com- 
plains that they were continually tearing 
their lace ruffles, or bespattering them 
with molten pitch. On the grass-plot be- 
hind the house preparations were made 
for erecting the twenty-feet telescope, the 
precursor of that giant instrument which 
was afterwards the glory of Slough. The 
grinding of specula used formerly to be 
performed by hand, no machinery being 
sufficiently exact. The toolon which they 
were shaped was turned into the required 
form, and covered with coarse emery and 
water; the specula were then ground on 
it to the ‘necessary figure, and afterwards 
polished with putty, or oxide of tin. To 

ind a speculum six or eight inches in 

iameter was considered a work of great 
labour; * what then must have been the 
difficulties incurred by the Herschels, who 
undertook to grind specula four feet in 
diameter? Miss Herschel was constantly 
in attendance on her brother while the 
grinding was going on.t She used to 

* Lord Rosse’s telescopes. 

t “Je lis le passage suivant dans un mémeire de 
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read to him while he was engaged in pol- 
ishing. The authors selected were gen- 
erally the “ Arabian Nights,” or the novels 
of Sterne and Fielding. She, however, 
managed to spare time for “two lessons a 
week” from Miss Fleming, the celebrated 
dancing-mistress, “to drill me fora gen- 
tlewoman ; God knows how she succeed- 
ed!” In the midst of these multifarious 
occupations she mentions having copied 
the scores of “ The Messiah” and “ Judas 
Maccabeus ” into parts for an orchestra of 
nearly one hundred performers, and the 
vocal parts of “ Samson,” besides instruct- 
ing the treble singers, of whom she was 
now herself the first. William and Alex- 
ander Herschel used to throw themselves 
into their work with a glee like that of 
schoolboys out for a holiday. One Satur- 
day night the brothers returned about 
twelve o’clock from a concert, pleasing 
themselves all the way with the idea that 
they would be at liberty to spend the next 
day, except a few hours’ attendance at 
chapel, altogether at the turning-bench. 
Not liking to scandalize the good people 
of Bath by grinding their tools on Sun- 
day, they ran out with a lantern to their 
landlord’s grindstone, and set to work on 
their delicate task in semi-obscurity. They 
would probably have worked till daylight, 
but William was brought back fainting 
with the loss of one of his finger-nails. 
We ought, perhaps, to apologize for dwell- 
ing on these trifling details. Our excuse 
is that they make us know a great man 
better. 

Pending the completion of the great 
telescope, the brothers manufactured sev- 
eral of smaller dimensions. Sir William 
had one of five, and one of seven feet 
focal length. 

On the evening of the 13th of March, 
1781, Herschel was engaged in examining 
some small stars in the vicinity of the 
constellation Gemini, when his attention 
‘was attracted to one more than the rest. 
He applied to his telescope higher mag- 
nifying powers, and found, to his surprise, 
that the apparent diameter of the body 
increased considerably. It was not, then, 
a fixed star, for no magnifying power pre- 
sents one of those distant luminaries as 
other than a point of light. Careful ex- 


Lalande, imprimé en 1783 et faisant partie de la préface 
du tombe vili des ‘ Ephémérides des mouvements c+ 
lestes.’ ”’ f . 
**Chaque- fois qu’ Herschel entreprend de potir un 
miroir (de télescope), il en a pour dix, douze, quatorze 
heures d’un travail continu. I! ne quitte pas un iastant 
méme pour maager, et regoit des mains de sa sceur les 
aliments sans lesquels on ne pourrait supporter une st 





longue fatigue: pour rien au monde Herschel n’aban- 
donnerait son travail ; suivant lui, ce serait le gater.” 
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amination showed that it was moving at 
the rate of two and a half seconds per 
hour. It was the planet now called Ura- 
nus. Herschel had commenced his career 
by a discovery which raised him to the 
front rank of astronomers. Continental 
observers wished to confer on the new 
planet the name of its discoverer, and the 
symbol by which it is known in astronomy, 
still bears his initial. But after an inter- 
val, during which it was called by Her- 
schel’s proposed name of the “ Georgium 
Sidus,” it was christened “ Uranus ” — 
now its recognized appellation. Uranus 
had often been seen before; indeed, it 
was observed and recorded on no less than 
twenty previous occasions as a fixed star. 
Arago* points out that “if Herschel had 
directed his telescope to the constellation 
Gemini eleven days earlier (that is, on 
March 2 instead of March 13) the proper 
motion of Uranus would have escaped his 
observation, for on the 2nd the planet was 
in one of its stationary points. It will be 
seen from this mes’ on what may de- 
pend the greatest discoveries in astrono- 
my.” One step in this fascinating science 
inevitably leads to another. Perturbations 
in the course of Uranus led Adams, in 
England, and Leverrier, in France, to 
suspect the existence of yet another planet, 
whose attraction should be sufficiently 
powerful to alter the path of Uranus 
through space, and yet so distant as to have 
eluded observers since the beginning of the 
world. The event proved that they were 
right, and Neptune was discovered by the 
Prussian astronomer Dr. Galle in the very 
spot indicated by the two great astrono- 
mers; who thus achieved probably the 
greatest triumph ever won by mathemat- 
ical science.t 

The fame of Herschel’s discovery 
spread rapidly. The most prominent as- 
tronomers made the journey to Bath — no 
ordinary undertaking in those days—to 
see the great telescopes at which he was 
labouring with extraordinary assiduity * 
and to converse with theirinventor. Miss 


* Quoted in Chamters’s ‘‘ Astronomy,” p. 150. 

+ Alexander Humboidt wrote to Miss Herschel on 
the 25th September, 1846, a letter conveying to her 
from the king of Prussia the gold medal for science, 
on the occasion of her ninety-sixth birthday. ‘1 know 
I may count upon your indulgence. . . . I specially de- 
serve such leniency to-day — the day on which my 
young friend Dr. Galle, assistant astronomer in our 
observatory (to the triumph of theoretical astronomy be 
it said), has discovered the trans-Uranian pianet in- 
dicated by Leverrier as the cause of the perturbations 
of Urarus.”” . 

+ ** Méme A I’époque ov, dans la ville de Bath, Her- 
schel n'était qu’un simple amateur d’astronomie, il fit 
jusqu’A deux cents miroirs newtoniens de 7 pieds an- 
glais de foyer; jusqu’A cent cinquante miroirs de 10 
pieds, et environ quatre-vingts miroirs de 20 pieds.”” 
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Herschel’s journals are filled with ac- 
counts of preparations for new oratorios 
and the making of new telescopes in 
almost equal proportions. The casting of 
a mirror for one of the instruments well- 
nigh proved fatal to all the adventurers. 
The metal was in the furnace, which un- 
fortunately began to leak at the moment 
when ready for pouring. ‘Both my 
brothers,” says Miss Herschel, “and the 
caster with his men, were obliged to run 
out at opposite doors, for the stone floor- 
ing flew about in all directions as high as 
the ceiling. My poor brother fell exhaust- 
ed with heat and exertion on a heap of 
brickbats.” A second casting resulted in 
a very perfect metal. While he was thus 
busily engaged, the king invited him to 
Windsor, and desired him to bring his 
instruments with him. 

After this visit, Herschel never returned 
permanently to Bath; he was caressed 
and honoured by all the savants of the 
metropolis, and the king was so interested 
by the extraordinary objects in the starry 
heavens which were shown to him, that 
he invited the Bath musician to become 
his private astronomer, with a salary of 
200/, per annum. In such notices of Sir 
William Herschel’s life as have been pub- 
lished, it has been assumed that the king 
provided for his astronomer with royal 
munificence. M. Arago adopts the cur- 
rent story. Such, however, was not the 
case. The income of Sir William Her- 
schel at Bath, from his organist’s salary 
and his musical pupils, very greatly ex- 
ceeded that which he accepted at the 
hands of his royal patron. Miss Herschel 
speaks, in one of her latest letters,* of the 
life of privations and struggles undergone 
by her brother — she says nothing of her 
own — during between twenty and thirty 

ears, till he had realized a sufficient cap- 
ital for living respectably by the making 
of seven, ten, twenty, and twenty-five feet 
telescopes. She also mentions that it was 
at first intended, when M. de Mainborg, 
who had formerly been one of the king’s 
tutors, and was afterwards his private 
astronomer, died, to make Sir William 
Herschel astronomer at Kew in his room. 
But it was otherwise determined, for “ the 
king was surrounded by some wéseacres 
who knew how to bargain, and even 
offered 100/ if he would go to Hanover.” 

A house was taken at Datchet, in which 
Miss Herschel was promptly installed as 
housekeeper and general assistant. The 
new home was a large neglected place, 


* Hanover, Feburary, 1842. ’ 
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ruinous, and overgrown with weeds. Miss 
Herschel’s economical soul was appalled 
at the price of everything, from coals to 
butcher’s meat; but there were stables 
where mirrors could be ground ; a laundry 
which would serve for a library, and a 
grass-plot where the twenty-feet telescope 
was to be erected. The brother and sister 
agreed that now they were really in the 
country they could live on eggs and bacon 
for next tonothing. Miss Herschel found 
that she was to be trained for an assistant 
astronomer, and, “by way of encourage- 
ment,” as she says, a edananee, adapted 
for sweeping, was given to her. “I was 
to sweep for comets, and I see by my 
journal that I began August, 1782, to re- 
cord all the remarkable appearances that 
I saw in my sweeps.” She soon had the 
satisfaction of seeing that her brother 
was satisfied with her endeavours to as- 
sist. It was her business to watch the 
clock, and note the times of various phe- 
nomena; to write down memoranda; to 
fetch and carry instruments, or to measure 
the ground with poles. Something of this 
kind occurred every moment. Measure- 
ments on the diameter of the newly-dis- 
covered Georgium Sidus, and observations 
of other planets, double stars, etc., were 
made with great assiduity. From this 


time, and for many years, almost the whole’ 


of almost every niglit that was not too 
cloudy was devoted to observation of -the 
heavens, until daylight sent the astrono- 
mers to their beds. But it was soon found 
that Caroline Herschel must become en- 
tirely attached to the writing-desk, so that 
she seldom had an opportunity, unless in 
the temporary absence of her brother, for 
original observation. The use of the 
twenty-feet telescope was not without its 
exciting and even dangerous features. 
Sir William Herschel passed his time 
principally on a high scaffolding, erected 
with too impetuous haste to be very safe. 
A temporary cross-beam represented the 
safe gallery which would have been erected 
by a more cautious observer ; one night in 
a high wind the whole affair came to the 
ground; fortunately, says Miss Herschel, 
the mirror was uninjured. Shortly after- 
wards, Miss Herschel herself met with a 
serious accident. She was sent in haste 
across ground covered a foot deep wit 
snow to record an observation, but the 
tube and mirror rested on a temporary 
contrivance, consisting of a couple of 
butcher’s hooks, one of which penetrated 
her leg above the knee. In answer to her 
brother’s call to make haste, she could only 
cry that she was hooked. It was found 
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impossible to raise her without, as she 
says, leaving nearly two ounces of flesh be- 
hind her. It was six weeks before the 
courageous lady asked for medical advice. 
Dr. Lind, who came to her assistance, told 
her that if a soldier had received sucha 
wound he would have been sent for six 
weeks to hospital. Her principal emotion 
connected with the event seems to have 
been satisfaction that her brother lost 
nothing by the accident, as the remainder 
of the night was too cloudy to afford in- 
tervals favourable for observation. 

We mentioned that two great objects 
were present to Sir William Herschel’s 
mind. The first was to obviate the loss of 
light consequent on the construction of 
reflecting telescopes ; and we have seen by 
what simple contrivance the change was 
effected. In his other object, viz., the 
manufacture of telescopes, powerful be- 
yond the expectations of previous astron- 
omers, he was equally successful. This 
is not the place for an examination of the 
expedients he adopted; it is enough to 
say that, before the discovery of Uranus, 
he had applied linear magnifying powers 
of a thousand, twelve hundred, two thou- 
sand two hundred, two thousand six hun- 
dred, and even of six thousand times to a 
reflecting telescope of seven feet in focal 
length. The Royal Society of London 
officially requested Herschel: to give pub- 
licity to the means he had adopted for as- 
certaining such amounts of magnifying 
power in his telescopes. His answer is 
contained in a paper called “‘ Answers to 
Doubts that might be raised to the High 
Magnifying Powers used by Herschel,” 
and, as Arago says, the question was set- 
tled once for all. In one of his letters to 
his sister, written in May, 1782, when he 
first went to London, at the king’s desire, 
to see his Majesty, Herschel says : — 


Dr. Maskelyne (the astronomer royal) in 
public declared his obligations to me for 
having introduced to them the high powers, 
for M. Aubert has so much succeeded with 
them that he says he looks down upon two, 
three, or four hundred with contempt, and im- 
mediately begins with eight hundred. He has 
used twen’ y-five hundred very completely, and 
seen my fine double stars with them. 


A month later he writes : — 


Among upticians and astronomers nothing 
is now talked of but what they call my great 
discoveries. Alas! this shows how far they 
are behind, when such trifles as I have seen 
and done are called great. Let me but get at 
it again! I will make such telescopes and see 
such things—that is, I will endeavour to do 
so. 
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It must not be supposed that high pow- 
ers can often be used in the English cli- 
mate. Herschel found that there are not 
above a hundred hours in the year during 
which the heavens can be advantageously 
observed with a telescope of forty feet, 
furnished with a magnifying power of a 
thousand. 

It was not till twenty years of continu- 
ous labour had enabled Herschel fully to 
estimate the value of his discovery that 
he gave to the scientific world his memoir 
on the power of penetrating into space by 
telescopes. He found that with his twen- 
ty-feet telescope he could penetrate into 
space seventy-five times further than with 
the naked eye; with a twenty-five-feet tele- 
scope, he could reach ninety-six times ; 
and with his great forty-feet instrument, 
192 times the distance which could be 
attained by human vision unassisted. As 
the eye of man can barely discern stars of 
what is called the seventh magnitude,* it 
follows that the great telescope rendered 
visible stars so amazingly remote, that 
light, leaping over a space of a hundred 
and eighty-five thousand miles, three times 
the diameter of our globe, ina single sec- 
ond, would take half a million of years to 
travel from them to the earth. If sucha 
star-were this day extinguished, it would 
still continue to be seen from the earth for 
500,000 years. 

Such is the domain added by Herschel 
to astronomy. 

In the early part of 1786 the Herschels 
removed to Slough, and Sir William de- 
termined to set to work in earnest ona 
telescope forty feet in length. He took 
the twenty-feet as a model. The latter in- 
strument had already been so improved 
by constant alteration, that it was found 
practically serviceable for that purpose. 
His friend Sir William Watson undertook, 
through Madam Schwellenberg, who was 
attached to the court, to bring the under- 
taking under the notice of the king. In 
consequence of this, he soon afterwards 
received, through Sir J. Banks, the prom- 
ise that 2,000/. would be granted to ena- 
ble him to make himself an instrument. 
It is nowhere stated whether this sum 
was defrayed by the Royal Society, of 
which Sir Joseph was president, or by the 
king. The work proceeded with rapidity. 


* Stars are known empirically as of the first, second, 
third, etc., magnitude. ‘he theory is that all are of 
the same size, and dwindle from the first to the second 
magnitude, and so on in proportion to their distance. 
This theory is known not to be exactly correct, but it is 
convenient for astronomical purposes, and is therefore 
conventionally used. 
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Smiths toiled all the summer on the iron- 
work, and trcops of labourers relieved 
each other at the grinding of the great 
mirror. Tools had to be forged speciall 
for this purpose, ground to be levelled, 
brick foundations to be laid —in short, the 
gardens of the new house were the scene 
of great bustle and activity. The heavy 
castings were made in London, and brought 
to Windsor by water. It soon appeared 
that the expense of these improvements 
could not be defrayed out of the 200/.a 
year which was allowed him by the king, 
or even by the extra 2,000/. procured 
through Sir William Watson. Moreover, 
as we gather, the salary was not paid with 
very great regularity. Sir William there- 
fore established a regular manufacture of 
telescopes, of which he and his sister 
ground all the mirrors, and superintended 
all the details. Though money for neces- 
sary household expenses, as well as for 
astronomical purposes, was thus acquired, 
Herschel felt keenly that he was doing an 
injustice to himself and to the cause of 
astronomy by giving up his time to the 
making of telescopes for other observers. 
Mention is made in the journals of several 
telescopes of remarkable dimensions. One 
for the king of Spain was executed ata 
cost of 3,150/. Miss Herschel notes that 
she was much hindered in her work by 
the packing of the Spanish telescope, 
which was done at the barn and rickyard 
of Upton, where she was then lodging, 
her own room being all the time filled with 
the optical apparatus. The Prince of Ca- 
nino paid 2,310/. for a ten- and a seven-foot 
telescope from the same _ indefatigable 
hands. It is evident that though the 
pecuniary profit was great, it was dearly 
purchased at the expense of health and 
time which was entailed upon Sir William 
by labour so severe. There is no doubt 
that the exhaustion produced by grinding 
mirrors told seriously upon his health. 

In the summer which saw them installed 
at Slough Miss Herschel appeared as an 
original discoverer. Sir William was 
called away to deliver a ten-foot telescope 
as a present from the king to the observa- 
tory of Géttingen. While he was absent, 
Miss Herschel resumed her “ sweeping,” 
for which her position as assistant usually 
left her but little time, but to which she 
was intensely devoted. Her diary on the 
ist of August, 1786, contains the following 
entry : — 


This evening I saw an object which I be- 
lieve will prove to-morrow night to be a comet. 


All next day she steadily pursued her 
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daily task, but it is plain that her mind 
was running on her comet. 


August 2. — To-day I calculated one hun- 
dred and fifty nebulz —I fear it will not be 
clear to-night, it has been raining throughout 
the whole day, but now seems to clear up a 
little. One o’clock : the object of last night zs 
a comet. 


Before going to bed that night she wrote 
to several of the principal astronomers to 
announce her discovery. To Dr. Blagden 
she says : — 


The employment of writing down the ob- 


servations when my brother uses the twenty- 
foot reflector, does not often allow me time to 
look at the heavens; but as he is nowon a 
visit to Germany, I have taken the opportu- 
nity to sweep in the neighbourhood of the sun 
in search of comets, and last night I found an 
object very much resembling in colour and 
brightness the twenty-seven nebulze of the 
“ Connoissance des Temps,” etc. 


She then describes the position and ap- 
pearance of the “suspected comet,” as 
she calls it, and adds ‘that her observa- 
tions were made with a Newtonian sweeper 
of twenty-seven-inch focal length, and a 
power of about twenty. 

“ Sweeping,” which was such a delight 
to Miss Herschel, consists in directing 
the telescope to a given point in the heav- 
ens, and allowing it to remain in that posi- 
tion. By the motion of the earth, all stars 
situated on the parallel of declination (or 
distance from the equator) to which the 
instrument is directed pass across the field 
in their order of right ascension, and can 
be recognized by reference to a clock 
showing sidereal time. When any star or 
nebula is observed where, according to 
the catalogues, no star should be, it is 
noted for further investigation. In one of 
her letters, many years afterwards,* to 
Sir John Herschel, Miss Herschel men- 
tions the contrivance by which she used 
to obtain the time. ‘“ You mention a 
monkey-clock, or jack, in your paper. I 
would only notice (if you mean the jack in 
the painted deal-case) that Alex made it 
merely to take with me on the roof when 
I was $weeping for comets, that I might 
count seconds by it, going softly down- 
stairs till I was within hearing of the beat 
of the timepiece on the ground-floor (at 
that time our Observatory), all doors 
being open.” 

Miss Herschel’s remark, that she was 
sweeping “in the neighbourhood of the 
sun,” is possibly an error in the transcrip- 


* December, 1826, p. 207. 
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tion of her letter. The sun had disap. 
peared on the day in question by half past 
seven; and had that luminary been above 
the visible horizon, his rays would have 
prevented the comet from being observed 
if it had been anywhere in his vicinity, 
From Miss Herschel’s description of 
the comet’s position (in the constellation 
Comz Bernices), it was on the day of the 
discovery about three hours later than the 
sun in right ascension, and therefore would 
pass the meridian about three o’clock in 
the day; at ten in the evening it would be 
in the north-western heavens, and not very 
far from the horizon. It is possible that 
this is what Miss Herschel means by 
“the neighbourhood of the sun.” 

The same post which conveyed her 
letter to Dr. Blagden took also one to her 
friend M. Aubert, who sent in reply a 
warm letter of congratulation : — 


I wish you joy [he says] most sincerely on 
the discovery. I am more pleased than you 
can well conceive that you have made it, and I 
think I see your wonderfully clever and won- 
derfully amiable brother, upon the news of it, 
shed a tear of joy. You have immortalized 
your name, and you deserve such a reward 
from the Being who has ordered all these 
things to move as we find them for your assi- 
duity in the business of astronomy, and for 
your love for so celebrated and so deserving a 
brother. 


To any other woman such a success 
would have been a subject at least of 
some exaltation, but she had no thought 
for herself. On her brother’s return she 
resumed her place as his humble and un- 
known assistant without a regret for the 
career of original distinction which she 
was foregoing. First and last, Caroline 
Herschel discovered eight comets. Her 
journals usually contain such an entry as 
this: —“ August —, 2 A.M., discovered a 
comet;” and the letter-book of the next 
day contains transcripts of communica- 
tions to the astronomers of her own and 
other nations, giving its declination and 
right ascension, and “commending it to 
their protection ” —of her own labours or 
success never one solitary word. Many 
years afterwards she said, with character- 
istic modesty, that it was all chance; “I 
never calleda comet mine till several post- 
days passed without any account of them 
coming tohand. And after all, it is only 
like the children’s game, “ Wer am ersten 
kick ruft, soll den Apfel haben.” * 

On the 8th of May, 1788, Sir William 


* “ Whoever first calls ‘kick’ shall have the apple.’ 
— Letter to Lady Herschel, July, 1342, p. 326. 
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Herschel married. His wife was a lady 
of great amiability, and she brought him a 
fortune which enabled him thenceforth to 
pursue his scientific career without an 

anxiety about money’ matters. Sir Wil- 
liam was made happy, but it was the great 
grief of Caroline Herschel’s life. She re- 
signed, aS she said, her position as house- 
keeper, and lived henceforth in lodgings, 
coming every day to her work, and in all 
respects continuing the same labours, as 
her brother’s assistant and secretary : — 


But [says the authoress of the memoir] 
it is not to be supposed that a nature so strong 
and a heart so affectionate should accept the 
new state of things without much and bitter 
suffering. To resign the supreme place by 
her brother’s side which she had filled for six- 
teen years with such hearty devotion could 
not be otherwise than painful in..any case ; 
but how much more so in this where equal 
devotion to the same pursuit must have made 
identity of interest and purpose as complete 
asit is rare! One who could both feel and 
express herself so strongly was not likely to 
fall into her new place without some outward 
expression of what it cost her — tradition con- 
firms the assumption, and it is easy to under- 
stand how this long significant silence * is due 
to the light of later wisdom and calmer judg- 
ment, which counselled the destruction of all 
record of what was likely to be painful to sur- 
vivors. 


It is evident from her diary, which was 
resumed in 1798—though the entries 
thenceforward are exceedingly brief and 
business-like —that she never lived be- 
neath her brother’s roof again. During 
his absence from home she would go to 
his house and put things in order for him; 
little passages show that at such times she 
was always at work for him, polishing the 
brass-work of his telescopes, making cur- 
tains for his bookshelves, cataloguing his 
books and papers; but the day before his 
expected return she would go back to her 
lodgings again, whence she would emerge 
only at nightfall to take her share of the 
duty of “minding the heavens,” as she 
used to call it. Her brother made her a 
new telescope, which to the end of his life 
was her most cherished possession. Let- 
ter after letter she used to write during 
her old age, making arrangements that it 
should be in safe hands, which would use 
it tenderly when she was dead. Its ulti- 
mate fate is thus spoken of in a letter 
from Sir John Herschel : ¢ — 


The telescopes are now, I trust, properly 


* She destroyed all her journals and letters from 1788 
to 1798. 
1 August 10, 1840. 
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disposed of. Mr. Hausmann (who will value 
it) has the sweeper. The five-feet Newtonian 
reflector is in the hands of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society, and it will be preserved by it, 
as the little telescope of Newton is by the 
Royal Society, long after I and all the little 
ones are dead and gone. 


The ten years which succeeded her 
brother’s marriage were among the most 
laborious of Caroline Herschel’s life. The 
Royal Society published two of her works, 
namely, * A Catalogue of 860 Stars, ob- 
seal by Flamsteed, but not included in 
the British Catalogue,” and “A General 
Index of Reference to every Observation 
of every Star in the British Catalogue.” 
But the most laborious, as well as the 
most valuable, of her works was the “ Re- 
duction and Arrangement in the form of a 
Catalogue of all the Star-clusters and Neb- 
ulz observed by Sir William Herschel in 
his Sweeps.” It was for this that the 
gold medal of the Royal Astronomical 
Society was conferred upon her, and the 
extraordinary distinction of an honorary 
membership. 

We cannot follow Sir William Herschel 
through the laborious years which fol- 
lowed. They were a time of intense ac- 
tivity. Nota year passed that he did not 
signalize with some important memoir in 
the “ Philosophical Transactions.” He 
demonstrated what had hitherto been only 
suspected, that the sun was not the stable 
centre of the universe, but that it, together 
with the planets which form the solar sys- 
tem, was changing its position among the 
stars. He showed that the direction of our 
course through space—in company with 
the sun, our master, and the planets, our 
companions —is in the direction of the 
constellation Hercules. It is a fact calcu- 
lated strongly to impress the imagination, 
that the sun himself is but a star, among 
millions brighter, probably, and grander 
than himself, and that he and all his sys- 
tem of attendant worlds are darting with 
inconceivable rapidity towards a definite 
point in space. The establishment of this 
circumstance in the orderly organization 
of the universe would alone have made 
Herschel’s name famous. But it is thrown 
into the shade by other discoveries still 
more calculated to strike the mind with 
awe. 

There is no branch of astronomy which 
Herschel might more justly claim for his 
own domain than that which relates to 
clustered stars. The catalogue of Meis- 
sier contained but sixty-eight nebule, to 
which Lacaille afterwards added twenty- 
eight, and they were looked upon as mere 
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tracts of luminous matter: their real na- 
ture was not suspected. But as soon as 
Herschel applied to them his powerful 
instruments, his rare penetration and un- 
conquerable perseverance, this branch of 
science took a rapid stride. In 1796 he 
published in the “ Philosophical Transac- 
tions” a catalogue of one thousand neb- 
ulz or clusters of stars. Three years 
later appeared a second catalogue, quite 
as extensive as the first; and that, again, 
was followed, in 1802, by a third catalogue 
of five hundred nebulz. 

“Two thousand five hundred nebulz!” 
exclaims Arago ; such was the contingent 
supplied by Herschel to a branch of as- 
tronomy which had hardly been touched 
before him. But he was not content with 
simple discovery. It was his rare good 
fortune to demonstrate their true nature. 

One single nebula out of the vast “con- 
tingent” mentioned by Arago, resolved 
itself under Herschel’s telescope into a 
cluster of fourteen thousand stars! And 
though not all the nebula are resolvable 
into similar clusters, it is demonstrated by 
his, and by subsequent observations, that 
thousands of these beautiful objects are 
clusters of innumerable stars, so immeas- 
urably distant from us that only their col- 
lective light is visible —a dimly luminous 
point in boundless space. 

The immense distance of the planet 
Uranus, its small angular diameter, and 
the feebleness of its light, long forbade 
any hope of discerning from the earth its 
satellites, if any such existed. It was to 
the great forty-feet telescope, invented and 
built by Herschel, that the discovery was 
due at last. His perseverance was re- 
warded bya sight of six moons, which 
revolve around the planet, thus complet- 
ing, to use the words of Arago, “the world 
of a system that belongs entirely to him- 
self.” ; 

Time went on in the Slough observatory 
unmarked by any incident external to the 
scientific labours of its inmates, if we 
except the birth of his son, Sir John Her- 
schel. Their work, their pleasures, and 
the events of their lives, were all astro- 
nomical. Sir William’s position as as- 
tronomer to the king brought a constant 
succession of guests to the observatory 
who were distinguished by their rank, and 
his own eminence in science attracted 
those who were best worth knowing in 
the world of letters, whether Englishmen 
or foreigners. Miss Herschel, who liked 
a quict joke as well as any one, tells some 
good stories of her visitors. Some of 
them, it must be acknowledged, asked 
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very remarkable questions ; amongst oth. 
ers, one is recorded of the Prince of Or. 
ange, who called one day at the observa- 
tory to see Sir William Herschel, but, not 
finding any one at home, wrote the follow- 
ing note: — 


The Prince of Orange has been at Slough 
to call at Mr. Herschel’s, and to ask him, or 
if he was not at home, to Miss Herschel, if it 
is true that Mr. Herschel has discovered a 
new star whose light was not as that of the 
common stars, but with swaillow-tails as stars 
in embroidery. 


About the time when Sir John Her. 
schel, having arrived at man’s estate, took 
his degree as senior wrangler, Sir Wil- 
liam’s health began to fail. He still pur- 
sued his labours, but no longer with his 
wonted energy, and the journals are filled 
with remarks which show the bitter grief 
with which Miss Herschel noted his de- 
clining strength. He died in 1822, in the 
seventy-second year of his age. 

The terrible blow of her brotber’s death 
seemed to paralyze the energies of his 
sister, who determined to leave England 
forever, as soon as the beloved remains 
were buried out of her sight. She col- 
lected the few things which she desired to 
keep, and retired to Hanover. Her let- 
ters from thence to her nephew, Sir John 
Herschel, are full of recollections of the 
past, and abound with anecdotes of the 
great astronomer with whom she passed 
sO many years. 

The reader of the memoir will be 
well able to appreciate the efficient service 
which Miss Herschel gave to her brother 
during the forty years of his astronomical 
work; but she see did not think so. 
She always said that a well-trained puppy- 
dog would have done for her brother 
everything that she had done; that she. 
was a tool fashioned and polished by him; 
and that if the tool performed anything 
worth doing, 4e was entitled to the credit 
of it. Thinking nothing of herself, seek- 
ing nothing for herself, with an intense 
power of sympathy, and a noble love of 
giving herself for the service of others, 
she transferred her whole personality to 
the object of her affection. After her 
brother’s death she transferred that af- 
fection to his son; she often said that she 
would have willingly remained at the old 
observatory at Slough to work under the 
son, as she had done under the father, but 
that her strength and health would no 
longer serve her. 

It is sad to think of her in her old age. 
She was then seventy-two, going back des- 
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olate and broken-hearted to the home of 
her youth. Still more sad when we re- 
member that she was still removed by 
twenty-six weary years from her rest. She 
found everything changed. She had been 
removed from the old familiar paths, and 
the authoress of the memoir truly ap- 
plies to her words borrowed from one of 
Miss Edgeworth’s sisters, “You don’t 
know the blank of life after having lived 
within the radiance of genius.” 

Caroline Herschel died at Hanover in 
1848, at the age of ninety-eight. Her 
death-bed was attended by the daughter 
of the Madame Beckedorff, whose ac- 
quaintance she had made at the house of 
the Hanover milliner eighty years before. 

One of her nieces, writing to Sir John 
Herschel an account of her aunt’s death, 
said of her, with true appreciation of her 
character, “ I but too well know that even 
in England she must have felt the same 
blank. She looked upon progress in sci- 
ence as so much detraction of her broth- 
er’s fame, and even your investigations 
would have been a source of estrange- 
ment if she had been with you.” A curi- 
ous illustration of the truth of this re- 
mark is found in one of her latest letters.* 
“They talk of nothing in the clubs here 
but of the great mirror (Lord Rosse’s tel- 
escope), and the great man who made it; 
but | have but one answer for all, which 
is, der Kerl ist ein Narr—the man’s a 
fool.” 

Her coffin was covered with garlands of 
laurel and cypress, and palm-branches 
sent from Herrenhausen, and the service 
was read over it in the same garrison 
church in which nearly a century before 
A lock of her 
brother’s hair, and an old almanac which 
had been used by her father, were, at her 
own desire, buried with her. 


* To Sir John Herschel, June, 1844. 


From The Sunday Magazine. 
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A STORY OF TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


CHAPTER I. 

“JANET!” said the curate. 

It was just half past twelve o’clock, and 
Janet was coming running in from the 
garden. The sun was shining, and the 
cottage-door was standing open, and such 
a sweet scent of roses and mignonette 
was coming in from the little porch. 
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“ Oh, papa,” cried Janet, full of excite- 
ment, “i’ve been to look at the straw- 
berry-bed, and there are strawberries —at 
at least there is one strawberry — quite 
ripe.” 

“Is there really a strawberry quite 
ripe? Then, by all means,” said the 
curate, “let us go and eat it.” 

So they went into the garden hand in 
hand. It was not a very large garden, 
and they had not far to go. They onl 
had to cross a little lawn, and then to wal 
for a few steps along a straight path where 
roses grew, and then they came to the bed 
of strawberries, and Janet in a moment 
pounced down (for, having examined the 
ground already, she knew the exact spot 
in which it lay) and secured her prize. 
And really it was a strawberry worth gath- 
ering; a great strawberry, as big as a 
large horse-chestnut, with such a colour in 
its cheeks. 

“Oh, papa! isn’t it lovely?” cried Janet 
admiringly. “It’s so lovely that it seems 
almost a pity to eat it; doesn’t it?” 

“Well, I don’t know about that. I 
think JZ shotld like to eat it,” said Mr. 
Mason. “ You see we couldn’t keep it.” 

“Oh, no, — not for good.” 

“ And we shall have a great many more 
presently.” 

“ Yes.” 

And so then Janet gave a last look to 
the pretty ripe fruit, and held it up to her 
father’s lips, and her father took a bite of 
it, and the other bite went into Janet’s 
own mouth. 

There are some little things that we 
remember so well when we grow older. 
All her life afterwards Janet remembered 
this day, and how she had stood by her 
father’s side while they ate their straw- 
berry together. She forgot a hundred 
other things, but she never forgot that. 
It was a June day when she was seven 
years old. 

She was a very happy little girl, though 
she had no mother, nor any brothers, or 
sisters, or playfellows. She and her father 
lived all alone in this sunny little cottage 
that was so pretty in summer (it was rather 
cold in winter, and the rain in wet weather 
came a good deal through the roof; but 
then Janet did not notice that), and she 
was her father’s little friend and compan- 
ion. She went with him whenever he 
went out to walk; she sat with him by 
the fireside, and they talked together and 
played together, and were sometimes very 
wise and sometimes very foolish, and. 
nearly always very happy. Her mother 
had died so long ago that she did not 
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remember her or miss her. There was a 
little picture of her that hung in Janet’s 
bedroom, and the child as she lay in bed 
would often look at it, and wish that the 
pretty face with the grey eyes could come 
from its frame and stoop down and kiss 
her; but still she could not miss what she 
had never had, nor grieve because it was 
not given to her; and so, though she had 
no one to love her or be her playfellow 
except her father, she was as happy as the 
“~~ were long. 

t was a pretty country place, with sweet 
green walks under the trees, and meadows 
where the cowslips grew, and wooded 
hills where Janet liked best of all to g° 
and gather wild flowers, and sit upon the 
ground under the tall pines. It was 
always so dry under the pine-trees — dry 
there when it was dry nowhere else. She 
used to collect the pine-cones into little 
heaps, and make a bonfire of them some- 
times; sometimes she would make pat- 
terns with them on the ground and spell 

‘out words. Very often in the summer 
evenings, when her father’s work was 
ended, they would come and sit in the 
wood together, with their face to the west, 
and he would tell her stories while the sun 
went down. 

He was very busy during the greater 
part of the day, and could not tell her 
stories then, or do anything else for her. 
During most of the day he was either 
going about the parish visiting the people 
who were poor or ill, or teaching in the 
schools, or writing sermons in his study. 

“JT wish you had not so many sermons 
to write, papa,” Janet said one day to him 
with quite a sad face, and he answered, 
laughing, — 

“Iam sure I wish I hadn’t, too, Janet, 
with all my heart; only, you see, if I didn’t 
write them, Mr. Jessop would scold me, 
and look about for another curate, so there 
is no help for it, I am afraid.” 

“But I don’t think Mr. Jessop would 
scold you much,” Janet answered gravely 
to this speech; and so then the next time 
he saw the rector, Mr. Mason told him 
what his little daughter had said. 

“ Janet would like to be your little girl 
instead of mine, I suspect,” i said to Mr. 
Jessop; “for she tells me she doesn’t 
think you know how to scold people. 
She doesn’t think you would scold me, 
she says, if I struck work and refused 
to write sermons any more.” 

“ Ah, I am afraid that’s a sad mistake 
of Janet’s,” answered the rosy rector; and 
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“ Why, don’t you know that if your father 
wouldn’t write any more sermons I should 
have to eat him up?” he said. 

“Oh, no; you wouldn’t,” cried Janet, 
incredulous, but rather horror-struck. 

“ Yes, we should have to roast him 
before the kitchen-fire, and eat him up, 
bones and all. What do you think has 
become of all the other curates I have 
had before he came if I haven’t eaten 
them?” 

And then Janet remained with her lips 
apart, staring in the rector’s face; for 
what had become of the other curates was 
a dark question that never before had 
entered her mind. 

It was a simple, happy life. In the 
winter evenings, Mr. Mason used to teach 
his little daughter. She had not learnt 
much yet out of books, but she could read 
pretty well when the words were easy, 
and she could write a little, and she knew 
the names of all the countries in Europe. 
She used to read her little stories aloud to 
her father sometimes, and think that she 
was entertaining him when he was tired. 
He was often so tired that, at the end of 
a day’s work, he would sit down in his 
arm-chair, and shut his eyes, and do noth- 
ing for half an hour; and then the little 
maid would come and sit beside him, and 
would lean against his knees, and spell 
out her lessons. She used to be very 
happy as she sat so. Perhaps, some- 
times, while the little childish voice was 
sounding in his ears, thoughts that were 
very anxious and sad were passing through 
the curate’s mind; but Janet never knew 
anything about that. The happy hours 
passed on for her, one after another, un- 
disturbed; her life was so sunny and 
placid; the sky above her little head 
scarcely knew what it was to have a 
cloud. 

“ Papa’s cough was very bad last night,” 
she would say sometimes to the rector’s 
wife, when that kind lady met Janet in the 
country lanes, and stopped to speak to 
her; but she never said it very sadly, for 
her father had had a cough for so long a 
time that Janet had grown quite accustomed 
to it, and very likely had come to suppose 
that coughs were one of the inevitable 
accompaniments of advancing years, like 
grey hairs or baldness. “ Papa’s cough 
was very bad in the night; it kept him 
awake for a long time,” she would say in 
her unconscious little voice; and the 
rector’s wife would pat her shoulder, and 
give her a sugarplum from her pocket, 
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thing, how little she knows! Ah, dear 
me, it’s a sad world!” she would say, 
shaking her head. 

For, though Janet did not know, Mrs. 
Jessop knew very well what the curate’s 
bad cough meant. “I’m afraid he won’t 
be able to hold out much longer, poor 
fellow,” her husband said to her one 
autumn night. “ Here is the winter com- 
ing on, and how he is to go through it I 
cannot think. It goes to my heart to see 
him tramping about in these wet days, 
doing work that he is no more fit for than 
Janet is. Really I don’t know how it is 
togoon. Ifhe could get a rest, and go 
somewhere for the winter, he might get 
better possibly ; but how can he get a 
rest? He will just go on at his work till 
he drops.” 

“ Tf he had any place that he could go to 
for a few months, of course I would gladly 
take Janet. But then how could you do 
without him? And how could you afford 
to pay him and to pay another curate too? 
Of course you couldn’t do that,” said Mrs. 

essop. 
“No, I couldn’t do that, certainly. All I 
can do is to make his work as light as I 
can. But the worst is that, light or heavy, 
it will be too much for him; and then, 
what is to come next?” said the rector. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jessop were very kind to 
Janet, and the rector was fond of taking 
the child on his knees when he came to 
the cottage, and would talk to her, and 
tell her stories. Sometimes he used to 
make her say hymns to him, which Janet 
did not object to do, but sometimes also 
(only happily this occurred rarely) he ex- 
amined her in her catechism, and on one 
occasion there was rather a sad little 
scene, in which Janet broke down hope- 
lessly over her baptismal vows, and re- 
tired from the apartment overwhelmed 
with humiliation. But this was a solitary 
instance of disaster, and in a general way 
the rector’s visits brought nothing but 
pleasure to Janet, and she would run to 
meet him when she saw him coming, and 
slip her small hand into his, and all the 
little delicate face would brighten. “We 
must get some roses into these cheeks 
some day,” the rector used to say as he 
patted them. But as yet the roses in 
Janet’s cheeks had shown themselves 
shyer in blooming than the kind rector 
liked to see them. 

Itwas at the beginning of the winter 
which followed her seventh birthday that 
the rector and his wife had that talk to- 
gether about the curate’s health. “I am 
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afraid he will never hold out till the spring,” 
Mr. Jessop had said; but to everybody’s 
surprise he did hold out. All through the 
long dark months he went on visiting and 
teaching, and writing his sermons in the 
little parlour, with Janet by his side. 

“ Really, he almost seems to me as if he 
were better,” the rector would sometimes 
say, “for it is amazing what he can go 
through. If he could only get back a lit- 
tle appetite ——” 

But, alas! the curate, though he worked 
still with all his might, could no longer 
either eator sleep. He used to lie awake 
with his hacking cough through hour after 
hour of the long nights. “1 do think one 
good sleep would almost set me up,” he said 
one day to Mr. Jessop. But he never got 
that sleep he longed hey till the sleep came 
at last that is quietest and longest of all. 

One May evening, as the rector and his 
wife were just finishing dinner, a man 
from the village came to tell them that the 
curate was very ill. 

“ He’s broken a blood-vessel, your rev- 
erence,” the man said, “and there’s no- 
body with him but the little miss and the 
servant girl.” 

“Bless me !—and have they not got a 
doctor?” cried the rector; and he seized 
his hat, and was down in the village and 
knocking at Dr. Fowler’s door before Mrs. 
Jessop had tied her bonnet-strings. 

Happily, however, before he had got to 
Dr. Fowler’s door somebody else had been 
before him, and when Mr. Jessop reached 
the cottage he found that Dr. Fowler was 
already doing all he could for his poor 
friend. 

“ But we can’t save him —there’s not a 
chance of it — nota chance of it,” said the 
good doctor, as soon as he and the rector 
were able to exchange a word. 

“ Ah, dear me!” cried the rector, “is 
it really so?” 

“ He couldn’t have lived above a month 
or two more, whether this had happened 
or not. Why, both lungs are gone. He 
never could have lasted through the 
spring.” 

“Poor fellow, poor fellow!” said the 
rector.” 

He and Mrs. Jessop had been standing 
by the bedside. The curate was lying with 
his eyes closed, half unconscious. They 
had not been able to undress him. He 
lay outside the bed, with his face almost 
as white already as the white pillow it 
rested on; and 4 his side, coiled up into 
a knot, and white too and silent, sat Janet. 
They had found her there when they 
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came, and Mrs. Jessop had tried to get 
Md away, but she had not been able to 
O it. 

“Tt isn’t a fit thing for the child to be 
here. Dr. Fowler, I don’t think you 
ought to allow it,” she had said to the doc- 
tor almost severely; but Dr. Fowler had 
merely shrugged his shoulders. 

“ He likes her to stay, and I don’t see, 
while she sits so still, that it much mat- 
ters,” he answered. “ Poor child, she won’t 
have a father to sit by many hours longer.” 

And then after he had made that an- 
swer Mrs. Jessop said nothing more ; but 
she went to the child presently and stroked 
her hair, and put her kind arm round her. 

Before he died the curate tried to rouse 
himself enough to speak to the friends 
who were watching round him. He had 
recognized the rector and his wife very 
soon after they came into the room, and 
had feebly moved his hand and smiled as 
they came up and grasped it. After a 
time he made a sign to the rector to come 
nearer, and Mr. Jessop came and bent 
over the pillow. 

“ You will write — to my brother?” he 
said faintly. 

“Yes, certainly,” the rector answered. 

“Janet can tell you the address. He 
will come —and take charge of it all. If 
there should be —a few days’ delay — will 
you look after the child?” 

“ Surely — surely,” said the rector. 

“God bless you. I thought you would. 
God bless you both. Is she here still?” 

“ Janet?” 

“ No —your wife.” 

“Yes, she is here.” 

He put his wife’s hand into the hand of 
the dying man, and with the tears stream- 
ing down her cheeks Mrs. Jessop stooped 
over his pillow and kissed him. 

“TJ will do all I can for her, but God 
will be her best friend; God will be good 
to her,” she said. 

“Yes —I know.” 

After that he closed his eyes, and when 
a few moments had passed he tried to turn 
himself, ‘and made as if he would stretch 
out both his hands. 

“Janet!” he said. 

They helped the feeble arms to find 
what they were seeking, and with a wild 
low sob the child crept close to his heart. 
Then no one spoke again. Side by side 
the father and his little girl lay together 
till he died quietly, like some one gently 
falling asleep. 
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CHAPTER II, 


TueEy had been laying the sods over the 
curate’s grave. It was a sunny grave in 
the south-west corner of the churchyard 
—acorner where over the little mounds 
the grass grew deep and thick, and birds 
built in the ivied angle of the wall. 

“T should like to be buried in the sun- 
shine there,” the curate had said one day 
to Mr. Jessop long ago, pointing to the 
place as he and the rector happened to be 
passing by it together. 

They had not been thinking of his dying 
soon when he said that, for he was in goo 
health then, and Mr. Jessop, who was 
older than he by five-and-twenty years, 
might reasonably have supposed that he 
was the likeliest to go first to his grave; 
but it had happened otherwise, you see, 
and so when the younger man died the 
other remembered those chance words of 
his, and gave orders that his grave should 
be dug in that sunny spot which he had 
pointed out. 

“He chose it himself, poor fellow,” he 
said, speaking to the curate’s brother, who 
had come down from London to attend the 
funeral. “ Of course, if you had had any 
other plans ——” 

But the man he was speaking to inter- 
rupted him when he said this, touching 
his hat as he spoke. 

“ Not at all, sir— not at all. I’m sure 
I’m very much obliged to you,” he said. 

This brother of Mr. Mason’s was not an 
educated man. The curate had come of 
poor parents, and his family and relations 
were all poor and uneducated. He him- 
self had owed his different fortune to the 
kindness of a gentleman who had become 
interested in him when he was a boy, and 
had sent him first to school and then to col- 
lege, and, in common phrase, had made a 
gentleman of him. Of course this making 
him into a gentleman had separated hima 
good deal from his own people. He had 
been very good as long as they lived to 
his father and mother, but since their 
death he had not seen much of the other 
members of his family, having little in 
common with this brother of his, who was 
a builder in a small way in the north of 
London, or with his sister in Liverpool, 
whose husband kept a baker’s shop. 

“ My thought was just to put up a plain 
headstone to him,” the rector was saying. 
“Merely a plain stone, giving his name 
and age; or, if you liked, we might add 
his wife’s name too. Poor young thing, 
she was dead before he came here. What 


—the marriage was a foolish business, 





















was it? Ah, well—so many marriages 
are. But, foolish or wise, it doesn’t mat- 
ter much now.” 

“ Only it’s hard upon those who are left 
to take care of the children, sir,” Richard 
Mason answered rather surlily. 

“Well, yes —that’s true. Yes, I allow 
that,” and then the rector too looked grave 
and shook his head. “It zs a hard thing 
for you, but at any rate ng may be thank- 
ful that there is only this one little girl. 
Why, there might have been half a dozen 
of them, you know.” 

“ Well, in that case, sir, it would simply 
have come to this, that they must have 

one to the workhouse.” 

“ Ah, that would have been sad indeed,” 
said the rector. 

“ And even as it is 1 don’t know, sir, that 
I’m bound to take the little girl,” said 
Mason. 

The two men had turned away from the 
grave now, and were walking towards the 
churchyard gate, and Mason’s face as he 
spoke had a look in it that was half sulky 
and half perplexed. “I’d wish to do my 
duty by her, but I’ve my wife to consider 
as well as myself. Janet’s no relation of 
hers, you see, sir, and she don’t like her 
coming into the house — that’s the truth.” 

“J am very sorry to hear it,” said the 
rector. 

“ Well, sir, it’s reasonable too. I’m not 
saying anything against Janet, but still it’s 
reasonable. We’re working people, sir, 
and we’ve got our own children to bring 
up; and my wife, she has nieces of her 
own.” 

“But yet if you don’t take her, Mr. 
Mason, what will become of her?” said 
the rector. “Of course if your poor 
brother had left a large family it might 
have been quite out of your power to 
take charge of them, but when there is 
only this one little girl, 1 must ~ that I 
don’t see how you can decently shift the 
burden of providing for her off your own 
shoulders. It’s quite clear, I suppose, 
that there are no near relations on the 
mother’s side?” 

“T believe not, sir.” 

“Well, my good friend, I suspect you 
must take the little girl home with you, at 
any rate to begin with. You might get 
her presently into a free school. I'll give 
you all the help I can, if you like, towards 
doing that; but I don’t see in the first 
instance how you can avoid taking charge 
of her. She is a gentle, good little thing 


too. Why, your wife may get quite fond 
of her. What does your own family con- 
hat, 


sist of? Three boys at home? 
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three er and not any girls? ‘Well, 
what could you do better than give your 
wife a nice little girl like this to be of use 
to her, and run her messages, and be as 
good as a daughter to her? Upon my 
word, Mr. Mason, if I hadn’t five daugh- 
ters of my own, poor little Janet shouldn’t 
go begging for a home.” 

They walked on without speaking again 
for a few minutes, till they came in sight 
of the curate’s cottage. As they drew 
near to it they slackened their steps, and 
Richard Mason presently broke the si- 
lence. 

“T don’t want you to think that I’d neg- 
lect the child, sir,’ he said. “I think it 
comes hard upon me — I do say that; but 
if there’s nothing else to be done, I’ll take 
her, at any rate for a bit.” 

“T don’t think you will repent doing it.” 

“ Well, sir, I hope not.” 

But Mr. Mason’s tone as he made this 
reply was rather doubtful. 

The sun was shining into the cottage 
windows. The month was May, and the 
little garden before the house was bright 
with early flowers. The rector bade his 
companion good-bye at the gate. 

“ Janet doesn’t seem to be about,” he 
said, “but it doesn’t matter. I shall see 
her before you go away. Tell her I’m 
coming to say good-bye to her. She was 
always a good little friendof mine. Good 
afternoon, Mr. Mason.” 

And then he went on his way home and 
Richard Mason went into his brother’s 
house. 

He opened the parlour-door, and en- 
tered the room that had served the curate 
for six years as drawing-room, dining-room, 
and — all in one. A low roofed room, 
scantily furnished with a few chairs and 
tables, and an old-fashioned sofa, and a 
carpet that had been darned in many a 
place. There was one easy-chair in a 
corner by the fire, and there was a book- 
case on the wall; and near the latticed 
window stood the table at which the curate 
had been used to write his sermons, with 
his books and papers on it still. 

Richard Mason came into the room, 
looking round him as he opened the door. 
Something as he entered made a sudden 
movement: it was little Janet, who had 
been sitting coiled up on the sofa, and who 
at the sound of his step hastily and timid- 
V7 unrolled herself, and let her feet slip 

own upon the floor. She was sitting bolt 
upright on the wide sofa-cushions when 
his eyes fell on her, doing nothing, and 
looking odd and out of place in the empty 
room. ; 
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“ What, Janet, is that you?” said her 
uncle shortly, as he saw her. 

He did not mean to speak to her un- 
kindly, but he had a rough brusque man- 
ner that was not encouraging, and the 
child at his question got up hurriedly, col- 
ouring, with an uneasy look in her eyes. 

“ Yes, it’s me,” she said shyly. 

“Well, you’d far better be out of doors 
than sitting here. Why don’t you go out 
into the garden on a fine sunny day like 
this ?” 

“T’ll go if you like,” Janet said; but the 
little voice was so faint that Mr. Mason 
scarcely heard it. 

“ You'll do what?” he asked. “I wish 
you'd speak up. I'll tell you what, Janet, 
if you don’t speak louder than this when 
you get to London, you'll not find many 
people will listen to you. There’s a deal 
too much noise going on there for people 
to be heard who don’t take the trouble to 
open their mouths.” 

The child made no answer to this 
speech. Mr. Mason had deposited him- 
self in his brother’s arm-chair, and, being 
hot with his walk, had begun to mop his 
face with his pocket-handkerchief. Big 
and stout and rosy, he looked far more 
like a liver in the country than the pale- 
cheeked child who stood at six steps’ dis- 
tance from him, contemplating him with 
sad grey eyes. Perhaps that poor little 
heart was thinking sorrowfully of the dif- 
ferent figure that had been used to occupy 
that chair. She may have been think- 
ing that; or she may only have been 
feeling desolate and bewildered, as if, 
even while the old familiar things were 
still all round her, she had somehow got 
lost and gone astray. 

“Well, go into the garden, and don’t 
stand doing nothing there,” Mr. Mason 
said afterafew moments’ silence. “ You'll 
not have a garden like this to play in 
much longer, so you’d better make the 
most of it, I can tell you, while you’ve got 
it. Why, if you weren’t silly you’d be out 
enjoying yourself all day.” 

Again the child said nothing, but only 
gravely turned round and went away. She 
was too young to take much heed to the 
wording of her uncle’s speech; she only 
thought of doing what she was told, and 
so she quietly left the room, and put on 
her hat in the passage, and went out into 
the sunny garden to “ enjoy herself” as 
she best could. She walked along the 
familiar paths, and looked at the flowers 
she knew so well as they grew on either 
side of her; she stood still once to watch 
two butterflies fluttering round a bush; 
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she saw the first half-opened rose-bud, and 
stopped to gather it. Poor little Janet! 
As she held the half-burst flower in her 
hand some thought came to her, and her 
lips began to quiver, and then the tears 
rushed to her eyes. “I took the first one 
to him last year,” she had remembered ; 
and all at once the day that was gone for- 
ever came back to the child’s mind, and 
her lips trembled, and she burst out 
crying. 

She had got almost to the furthest end 
of the garden, so far from the house that 
no one in it could see her, and she dropped 
down on alittle ring of grass that had been 
set round the root of an old apple-tree, 
and sat there in a little heap and sobbed. 

“Oh, what shall I do?” she cried to 
herself. “What shall I do all my life 
without papa? Oh, I wish I was dead! I 
wish God had let me die too.” 

She sat for a long time sobbing and 
crying. She had lost all that she loved in 
the world, and her little heart thought 
that it was breaking. She did not know 
how to bear her loneliness. She was 
little more than seven years old, and at 
that age one gets quickly to forget most 
sorrows, however sharp, when something 
else is left to us, or given to us, to make 
us happy. But Janet Mason, with her 
father Took had xothing left to her; 
nothing, except perhaps her pet white cat 
that found her out presently as she sat 
here under the apple-tree, and came and 
rubbed his sides against her for a few 
minutes, with his tail high in the air, and 
then daintily stepped into her lap, and 
coiled himself round and fell asleep there, 
purring softly. This white puss was 
Janet’s sole remaining possession. A pos- 
session not of much use, perhaps, one 
might think, in the way of consolation ; 
but the child put her arms about it, and 
laid her cheek down on its soft head; and 
I think after a few moments cried the less 
bitterly from feeling some living warmth 
beside her, even though the warmth came 
only from the senseless body of a poor 
pet cat. 

“T’m sure I’m bothered enough about 
the whole concern,’ Mr. Mason had 
already written a couple of days ago to his 
wife. “As for the things here, I don’t be- 
lieve they will fetch twenty pounds. I’ve 
spoken to a man at Westbridge, and he is 
to come and take a look at them, and sa 
what he’ll give for the whole lot. I wis 
he’d take the child too. I promise you, 
I'd let her go cheap.” 

But, alas, neither the man from West- 
bridge, nor anybody else, was willing to 


























take poor little Janet ; nobody, probably, 
even so much as thought of taking her. 
When her uncle came up to his brother’s 
funeral he looked a well-to-do man, and 
everybody said, “Of course, Janet will go 
to live with him;” and so the thing got to 
be assumed from the very first. She 
would go to London, and live with her 
uncle, and be very comfortable. If Mr. 
Mason had left half-a-dozen children, or 
even only three or four, people no doubt 
would have begun to perceive that there 
might be a difficulty in disposing of them ; 
but when there was only little Janet — 

“ Why, she will be quite a bit of sun- 
shine in the house to you,” the kind rec- 
tor’s wife said cheerily when, the night be- 
fore they started, she came to bid good- 
bye to the little girl. “If you have noth- 
ing but boys of your own, you will make 
quite a pet of Janet. I am very sorry to 
lose her, for my own part; for I am fond 
of the dear little thing, and I had a great 
regard for your brother; but I can’t tell 
you how glad I am that she has a kind 
Leone to go to, and friends who will love 
her and look after her.” 

“ Well, ma’am, we must do the best we 

\can,” Mr. Mason answered a little grimly 
to this hopeful speech. 

“ And that is all that any of us can say, 
Mr. Mason. But let us all do the best we 
can, and there need be no fear for us. 
Here is Janet must do the best she can, 
and I am sure that is what she will try to 
do, and to grow up a comfort to every- 
body,” said Mrs. Jessop, and she turned 
to Janet, and patted the little thin cheek, 
and smiled at the child, who tried to smile 
at her in return, but made rather a poor 
business of it; for, one by one, were not 
all her old friends leaving her? was she 
not losing all she had ever loved in the 
world ? 

As the rector’s wife sat talking she 
stood beside her, with her hand in hers. 
The rector’s wife had always been so kind 
to her. When she kissed her to-night for 
the last time, the child’s arms went round 

her neck, and she trembled and clung to 
her. She was a timid little thing, and the 
thought of the new life before her fright- 
ened her. She felt as we might feel at 
going out into the dark upon a new road, 
with no hand we loved or trusted to guide 
us on it. 

She cried herself to sleep on this last 
night that she spent in the house she 
knew so well. She had stolen away by 
herself in the evening, and had gone to 
the churchyard, and laid her face upon the 
grass over her father’s grave. “Oh, papa, 
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if you could come back to me!” the poor 
little lips had sobbed out. She had felt 
half terrified as she made her whispered 
moan, with the shrinking fear that a child 
naturally has of death and the nearness 
to what is dead, and yet she clung to the 
little green mound, because all that was 
left of her father lay below. 

It was in the sunny June evening that 
she had done this, and an hour afterwards, 
when the sun had set, she went to bed for 
the last time in her little room. Lizzie, 
the country girl, who had been their only 
servant, had come up with her to undress 
her, as usual. 

* “You'll have somebody else to do this 
for you to-morrow night, Janet,” the girl 
said cheerfully, as she proceeded with the 
operation. It seemed to Lizzie rather a 
nice thing to be going up to London. 

“TI don’t know but what I’d like to be 
in your shoes,” she said, “ going away to 
live where the queen does. ut luck 
never comes my way. I daresay I shall 
— die, and never see the queen at 

“I am sure I wish you were coming to 
London. Oh, Lizzie, how I wish you 
were coming to be a servant at uncle’s!” 
Janet answered, and the little face flushed 
as she put it up to kiss the girl. 

“Well, it wouldn’t be bad, but —oh, 
no! mother would never let me go,” said 
Lizzie with a sigh, “so we needn’t think 
nothing about it.” ‘ 

And then Janet said her prayers, was 
tucked up in bed, and after a little while 
turned her face to the wall, and began to 
weep sorrowful tears that never ceased till 
the tired eyelids dropped at last. 


CHAPTER III. 


“WELL, Janet, you never saw anything 
like this before,” said Mr. Mason, com- 
placently. 

Mr. Mason and Janet were in a cab to- 
gether, and the cab was taking them from 
Euston Square to Camden Town, through 
a maze of dingy streets, and Janet was 
sitting bolt upright, looking out by turns 
from . either window with wide-opened 
eyes, thinking perhaps, indeed, that she had 
never seen anything like it before in all 
her life —wondering perhaps when the 
houses would cease — when the wheels 
would stop clattering over the noisy roads, 
It was a summer day, but not a bright day 
here. They had left sunshine behind 
them, but to-day in London the air was 
murky, and the wind had a touch or east 
in it, and Camden Town was looking its 
shabbiest and dullest. 
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“We're close at home now. He’ll take 
the next turning. That’s it! No. 56, on 
the right hand,” said Mr. Mason, and the 
cabman drew up before a small house in a 
long line of houses all alike —such a line 
of brick and mortar as Janet even in her 
wildest dreams had never before con- 
ceived of. 

“ Now then,” said Mr. Mason, “jump 
out.” 

So Janet jumped out, and had just 
gained the pavement when the house-door 
was opencd by a lean, sharp-featured wom- 
an, who stood still on the threshold, and 
looked at them for a few moments so ex- 
actly as she might have looked at two 
people of whom she had never so much 
as heard before, that Janet thought the 
cabman must have drawn up before some 
stranger’s door. But Janet was wrong, 
for Mr. Mason, who was engaged for a 
few seconds in disputing the driver’s fare, 
turned round when that business was ac- 
complished, and gave the woman a nod of 
recognition. 

“ Well, here we are,” he said. 

“So I see,” she answered, shortly. 

“ And this is Janet.” 

“ Humph,” she said, grimly. 

“Just bring that box in, will you, and 
stand it in the lobby. There, that’ll do. 
In with you, Janet. Don’t stand in peo- 
ple’s way. There — make yourself small.” 

“ Well, she’s a puny thing to be a coun- 
try child,” exclaimed the woman contempt- 
uously. 

“Yes, ain’t she?” said Mr. Mason. 
“ Feel her; she ain’t got an ounce of flesh 
on her bones.” 

“Tf you’re not fatter than that with liv- 
ing in the country, I don’t know what 
you'll be now you’ve come to town. But, 
mind, we’ve no room for sickly people 
here,’\ said Mrs. Mason severely. “ You'll 
have to carry up that trunk, Mason.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Mr. Mason, “ 1’ll carry 
it up.” 

“And the sooner you do it the better; 
for I can’t have it lumbering about the 
place here. Now then, child, go up-stairs,” 
and she turned to Janet, and gave her a 
push ih the direction of the staircase. 

* You'll have to wash your face and 
hands before you come to dinner, for you 
look pretty well as black as a sweep. I 
don’t know what you may have been used 
to, but you'll need to be neat and olean if 
you live here, I can tell you— and to look 
sharp.about you, too.” 

Mrs. Mason led the way up two flights 
of stairs, till they came to a very small at- 
tic, in one corner of which a bed had been 
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made up upon the floor, and whose only 
other furniture consisted of a basin and 
jug that had been placed upon a chair. 

“This is where you’re to sleep,” said 
Mrs. Mason, “I shall have to lend youa 
brush and comb, I suppose. And now 
mind you make yourself tidy. You don’t 
want a looking-glass. The less you look 
in a glass the better. When you’ve made 
yourself neat you can come down and eat 
your dinner. You’ve brought some com- 
moner frocks than this one, I hope,” and 
she twitched a bit of Janet’s black frock 
between her fingers and thumb. 

“ Mrs. Jessop got this made. It— it’s 
the only black. one I’ve got at all,” an- 
swered Janet, timidly. 

“Then you'll have to keep it for Sun- 
days. I’ve got no money to be buying 
more black frocks for you. You must 
wear coloured frocks on week-days. 
You’ve got some of them, I hope?” 

“ Oh, yes,” said Janet. 

“Well then, get your things off now, 
and don’t be an hour over it. You can 
come down to the kitchen when you're 
ready.” And then Mrs. Mason turned 
round and went away, leaving the child 
too dazed and bewildered to be able to 
think, or do anything but mechanically 
obey the orders that had been given her. 

She washed her face and hands and 
brushed her hair, and then. she retraced 
her steps down-stairs. The house had 
been quiet when she first entered it, but 
now it was filled with a babel of sounds, 
all coming from the direction of the 
kitchen — voices, and the clattering of 
knives and forks, and the kicking of boots 
upon a bare floor. It was evident that 
dinner had begun, and that Janet’s three 
cousins were engaged in eating it. 

With a heart that was beating very fast 
the child went up to the kitchen-door. 
For a moment or two nobody saw her as 
she stood there; then a young head was 
lifted up, and a young voice gave a shout. 

“Oh, I say !—look at her!” cried this 
welcoming voice, and instantly five pairs 
of eyes were all looking at her, and then 
(different creatures have different ways of 
showing courtesy, you know) Janet’s three 
cousins all together burst into a roar of 
laughter. 

“ Now, boys, hold your noise,” cried 
their father. “Here, Janet,” he said, 
“here’s a place for you. Comealong, and 
sit down by Jack. This is Jack, and those 
two are Bill and Dick. Move your chair, 
Jack, can’t you? Now then, are you hun- 
gry for your dinner.” 

The colour had sprung up to the child’s 
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face; she came in silence to the seat to 
which her uncle called her ; when he spoke 
to her she tried to answer his question, 
but she could not do it. Her cousins were 
still all staring at her. As she sat down 
one of them—no doubt in the way of 
kindly greeting — gave her a sudden kick 
on a tender bit of her leg; and when, 
unprepared for this attention, she leaped 
up in her chair, a second titter burst out 
round her that made her flush hotter than 
at first. 

“ Now, Jack, stop that, I say,” cried her 
uncle in an angry voice; but Jack only 
went on giggling; and then Mrs. Mason 
turned sharply to her husband. 

“What harm’s the boy doing? Can’t 
you let him alone?” she said. “ There, 
Dick — pass that plate, and then eat your 
victuals and be quiet.” 

So the boys began to eat their victuals, 
obeying that part of their mother’s com- 
mand with great good-will; and Mr. Ma- 
son, who had apparently, before Janet’s 
entrance, been telling his wife something 
of his journey, proceeded for a few mo- 
ments with his discourse. 

“Well, it’s a pretty enough sort of 
country round about,” he said, “if you 
care for that sort of thing; but as for the 
village, why, there ain’t three good houses 
init. I should call it as beggarly a place 
as —now, Bill, I say!” for just as Mr. 
Mason had reached this point a leaden 
spoon went flying past his face, and 
alighted on the head of Dick, who was 
seated next in order to him. Dick caught 
the spoon dexterously before it fell to the 
ground, and hurled it back, and then Mr. 
Mason took a grip of Dick’s shoulders, 
and gave him a shake. 

“Will you sit quiet, sir, or will you 
not ?” said Mr. Mason. 

“T ain’t going to sit quiet when he shies 
spoons at me,” answered Dick, not unrea- 
sonably. 

“If you shy any more spoons, Bill, 
you'll go without the rest of your dinner,” 
said Mr. Mason. 

“TI don’t care if I do,” answered Bill 
with contempt. 

“If you don’t stop your impudence, I’ll 
make you sing another tune, sir,” said his 
father. 

“Oh!” cried Janet suddenly at this 
instant, and gave a little gasp and start, 
for just as she was lifting up a spoonful of 
broth to her mouth one of these playful 
spirits at her side tipped up her elbow, 
and in a moment the contents of her 
spoon lay spattered all about her lap. 

“There now!—there’s your frock 





spoiled !” exclaimed Mrs. Mason angrily; 
but Janet’s three cousins, agreeably di- 
verted from their personal differences by 
this little incident, grinned and giggled in 
keen delight over it; and Jack, who had 
been the happy cause of the accident, 
winked to his brothers, and chuckled till 
he began to choke. 

“Well, grease-spots like those are sure 
to leave a mark. There, wipe them up— 
that’s all you can do. You've been used 
to get new frocks whenever you want 
oe I suppose,” said Mrs. Mason, iron- 
ically. 

“ if say, Janet, you'll have to be a little 
more careful,” said her uncle. “ Why, at 
your age you don’t want to be fed, do you, 
like a baby?” 

“ P71 feed her, if you like,” cried Jack, 
and gave a great guftaw. 

“We'll all feed her,” cried Bill. 

“Oh!” cried Janet again, and made a 
jump into the air, for Dick at this moment 
(he was the longest-legged of the boys), 
having got his feet under her chair, gave 
a sudden bump to the wooden seat of it, 
which sent her up like an Indian-rubber 
ball. This feat was, of course, received 
by Dick’s brothers with a new burst of 
applause ; but, unhappily for Dick himself, 
his attitude —for, in order to get himself 
well under Janet’s chair, he had had to 
sink to an uhnaturally low position on his 
own — betrayed him, and before he could 
bring himself back to his proper level he 
was greeted by his father with a box upon 
the ear that resounded through the room. 

“ Will you have done with your tricks, 
Dick?” cried Mr. Mason. “TI tell you 
what, if you go on like this I’ll get a horse- 
whip to you.’ 

“Shall I go and buy one?” asked Dick 
saucily. 

He had nearly lost his balance when his 
father struck him, but he had recovered 
that and his self-possession too with great 
rapidity. 

“ Now, Dick, you hold your tongue,” 
said his mother. 

Upon which Dick seized the member to 
which Mrs. Mason had referred with his 
fingers, and held it fast, to the extreme 
delight, of course, of Jack and Bill, who, 
though they had enjoyed the sight of this 
humorous performance times without num- 
ber before, still, in the freshness of their 
young spirits, enjoyed the repetition of it as 
if it possessed all the charm of novelty. 

“ Do they always go on like this, I won- 
der!” poor Janet was thinking, in a terri- 
fied way, to herself. She was a quiet, shy 
child, who had always lived with grown-up 
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people, and had never known what it was 
to have rough companions. She looked at 
her cousins, and shrank into herself with 
a terror that turned her sick. She almost 
felt as she might have done if she had 
been shut up with three wild animals. 
She looked up once, and Dick began to 
make faces at her across the table-cloth, 
and then all the three boys began to make 
faces till the poor child’s cheeks were 
crimson with distress and embarrassment. 
Once she dropped her fork, and when she 
rose to pick it up, they all began to shift 
it about, so as to hide it from her, and 
kick it this way and that till the hard heels 
of their boots struck her fingers ; and what 
with shame and pain and vexation, the 
tears started to her eyes, and she went 
back to her chair again sobbing in her 
helpless trouble. 

“Well, you ave a baby, if you cry just 
because you’ve dropped something on the 
floor,” Mrs. Mason said contemptuously 
when this had happened ; but the boys sat 
still and stared at her in open-eyed amaze- 
ment. 

“Jolly! if two big tears didn’t fall down 
into her plate,’ Dick said afterwards. 
“ Well, she’s the rummest piece of goods 7 
ever saw. I’d like to make her‘cry again,” 
cried Dick, with the natural eagerness of 
a great mind to enjoy the repetition of a 
new experiment; and, indeed, to do Dick 
bare justice, he did not rest satisfied with 
the mere expression of this wish, but on 
many future occasions did make Janet 
cry again, till, in fact, that enjoyment al- 
most palled upon him; for, unhappily, 
even the most admirable pleasures may lose 
their zest for us after a time, if we indulge 
in them too lavishly: and Dick was young 
yet, and had not learnt the wisdom o 
using his enjoyments in moderation. 

It seemed a long meal to Janet; she 
was a when it ended, and Mrs. Mason 
rose briskly from her seat. 

“ Now, then, boys, five minutes to two,” 
she said. “It’s time for you to be off to 
school.” 

“No, it ain’t,” replied Jack, in answer 
‘to this admonition ; “ that clock’s fast.” 

“Fast? Stuff and nonsense! - If you 
tell lies, Jack, I’ll cane you,” answered his 
mother. 

“T ain’t telling lies,” said Jack. 

And then a little passage at arms ensued 
between the mother and son. But Jack, I 
am happy to say, got worsted in the con- 
flict, and was driven at the end of a min- 
ute, howling, to the kitchen-door. This 
little scene had a wholesome effect upon 
Dick and Bill, who forthwith shouldered 





their books and followed their brother 
pretty quickly into the lobby; and then 
Mr. Mason took his pipe, and announced 
that he too was going out; and ina min- 
ute more Janet and her aunt were left 
alone in the kitchen. 

The child had got up from her seat at 
the table, and was standing helplessly at 
the’ window, not knowing to what occupa- 
tion to betake herself — not knowing what 
to do or say, or where to go to, any more 
than if she had been dropped into that 
place from the sky. Mrs. Mason was 
already tucking up her sleeves. 

“ Now, I can’t have you standing there, 
child,” she said sharply to Janet. “If you 
do you’ll make me sick. You can’t be no 
help to me, so all I can say is, you’d better 
get out of the way, and not be a hindrance. 
You can’t mend stockings, I suppose? 
Ah, no! I thought as much. What do 
you say?—you can hem? I don’t care 
whether you can hem or not when I want 
you to darn. Hemming won’t darn holes, 
will it?” 

And then, with this contemptuous in- 
quiry, Mrs. Mason turned away and set 
about her afternoon’s work, and Janet 
went away too, and wandered up-stairs 
again to the attic where she was to sleep, 
and sat down on her mattrass sad and 
stupefied. She was so young that she did 
not know how to grasp this thing that had 
happened to her—how to measure the 
bitterness of it — how to look forward to 
any possible change that should make the 
life before her more endurable. She sat 
down upon her mattrass, and then pres- 
ently she laid down her head upon her 
a? “Oh, papa! papa!” she began to 
sob. 

What would her father have suffered if 
he could have seen her? Those who are 
dead have need often to be held safe in 
God’s keeping, with the eyes with which 
they face eternity turned far from thi 
world, I think. Was it not well for the 
curate that he could not see his little 
daughter as she lay upon her bed, crying 
and calling tohim? Could he have been 
glad, even in heaven, if he could have 
looked down upon her? Would any rest 
have seemed sweet to him that was broken 
by the sound of those childish sobs ? 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
SOCIETY. 


THE philosophy which is set before 
young minds in copy-books is generally 
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expressed with a stern absoluteness which 
gives it a special character of its own 
amongst the elements of teaching. The 
attention of the copier is rarely distracted 
from the beauty of the writing ’ any com- 
petitive beauty in the form of the thought 
set forth in it: that thought is usually 
stripped stark naked, as if it were on the 
point of tubbing; not only are no clothes 


allowed to it, but it is, furthermore, de- 


prived of all natural ornament whatever ; 
its very hair is cut off short in order to 
save room. The result is that it is invari- 
ably regarded as a scarecrow by all boys 
oa girls who come in contact with it. 
Yet, notwithstanding its inveterate ugli- 
ness, it must fairly be acknowledged that 
the literature of copy-books, taken as a 
whole, has, at all events, the merit of 
vague veracity ; that the sententious coagu- 
lated affirmations of which it is composed 
are tolerably correct expressions of recog- 
nized truths; and that though it would be 
imprudent to adopt them as _ infallible 
guides in all the accidents of life, — though 
they possess neither the unvarying cer- 
tainty of axioms, nor the precisely con- 
trary merit of fitting themselves to chan- 
ging circumstances, — they do deserve the 
degree of confidence which is habitually 
accorded to approximate truisms. It can- 
not reasonably be denied, for instance, 
that, in an ordinary way, “knowledge is 
power;” that “the Dead Sea is a lake in 
Palestine;” or that “comparison forms 
judgment.” Of course it may be urged 
that, though knowledge frequently gives 
some sort of power, it is not power in it- 
self; that a sea cannot, grammatically, be 
a lake; and that, in practice, judgment 
may be acquired by other means than 
comparison. But still, notwithstanding all 
objections, it is just to own that, in general 
terms, and for every-day purposes, these 
allegations and their fellows are substan- 
tially and sufficiently exact. This being 
so, let us generously forget the legitimate 
animosities which are awakened in us by 
the memory of the countless repetitions of 
them which we were once forced to pen, 
and let us revert to the last of these three 
quotations, and use it for our present pur- 
pose. “Comparison forms judgment.” 
Now, if that is a real law, the people who 
have the most abundant means of com- 
parison on any given subject ought, neces- 
sarily, to be the surest judges of that sub- 
ject. Putting aside all the other manners 
of forming an opinion, and taking this one 
by itself, comparers ought, if there is real- 
ity in this assertion, to ‘be competent arbi- 
trators on all the disputed questions to 
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which they have directed their powers.of 
comparison. To take an example: we 
English live and travel abroad -far more 
than any other race; we are in perpetual 
contact, in all parts of the earth, with all 
the forms which social existence assumes 
— with all the habits, all the fashions, all 
the shapes of conduct which varying moral 
influences and various material surround- 
ings have produced. We have had, in that 
way, occasions which may be regarded as 
special to ourselves, of closely studying the 
systems and the usages of foreign life, and 
of ere i | them with each other, and 
with those in force in England. If we have 
profited by our opportunities, we ought, 
according to the copy-books, to have ac- 
quired a markedly widened power of es- 
timating the true character, the true mean- 
ings, the true uses of those systems and 
those usages ; we ought to be far ahead of 
everybody else in our faculty of rightly 
measuring their value; our judgment on 
them ought to be as sound as multiplied 
experience can make it; we ought to be 
the most logical of all critics on the sub- 
ject; our views upon it should be the 
largest, the most thoroughly considered, 
the least prejudiced that exist. And, 
more than all, our application of this expe- 
rience at home should show the practical 
results of comparison on so vast a scale, 
and should enable us to prove to the world 
how admirably we English use the knowl- 
edge which we extract from our dealings 
with it. 

Unluckily for the credit of the copy- 
books, it does not altogether seem that we 
really do all this. The judgment of the 
great majority of our fellow-subjects as to 
social usages, as to the organization of 
“ society,” does not appear: to reach the 
heights of applied wisdom which — accord- 
ing to the comparison theory —it might 
have been expected to attain: it does not 
show signs of being affected, in any con- 
spicuous degree, by our widespread and 
continual contact with foreign practices 
and foreign principles of action. With 
that resolute adherence to our own cus- 
toms which is manifestly one of the great 
sources of our national strength, we con- 
tinue, most of us, to contemplate with con- 
vinced contempt nearly everything that we 
see elsewhere: with the excéption of one 
special category of observers, whose testi- 
mony we shall come to presently,. we 
scarcely think of judging foreign usages at 
all, excepting to condemn them; the no- 
tion of fairly examining them, either on 
the spot, or by the evidence of trustworthy 
witnesses, comes into the heads of very 
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few of us indeed; the mass of us calmly 
and conscientiously deride them, without 
looking at them, as a duty which true 
Englishmen are bound to discharge; we 
remain anchored, stem and stern, to the 
stiff holding-ground of habit; we stand 
solidly on what we conceive to be the 
platform of our unapproachable pre-emi- 
nence. 

Let us acknowledge at once that there 
is something strong in this unhesitating 
prejudice. Though we might still continue 
to be the vigorous race we are, even if we 
troubled ourselves with curiosities as to 
the possible merits of other people, or 
with doubts as to ourselves, it is difficult, 
all the same, to deny that to cleave stead- 
fastly to our ways, solely because we con- 
sider them to be “ English,” is, in itself, 
an element of English force. But, when 
we have granted that, without discussion, 
— when we have proclaimed the remarka- 
able value, from a national point of view, 
of obstinate fidelity to local ideas and local 
forms, — we find ourselves reflecting that, 
after all, the force would be just as sturdy, 
just as lasting, just as unifying, if it were 
applied to the steady maintenance of any 
other usages than those which actually 
exist amongst us. The usages themselves 
have nothing to do with the force that pre- 
serves them; their peculiar shape, what- 
ever it be,is no more a scurce of strength 
to us in itself, than contrary forms of 
usage are a source of weakness to other 
nations: it is in the tenacity with which 
we hold to them that the strength is 
found; the habit itself is, nationally, of no 
importance. What we, as patriots, have 
to seck to retain is, not the habit, but the 
tenacity, for the self-same tenacity can be 
exercised, with the same fortifying effect, 
in favour of any other habit whatever. 

It may therefore be fairly argued that 
our actual idea of what English society 
ought to be should not be necessarily re- 
garded, like the lion and the unicorn, as a 
sacred and unassailable dogma, but simply 
as an accidental theory, unessential in 
itself, and capable of being replaced by 
any other theory, without the slightest 
damage or danger to the cohesive vigour 
of the three kingdoms. 

If the subject were not approached with 
these respectful precautions, if the way up 
to it were not opened out by deferentially 
lifting aside the blocks of patriotic preju- 
dice which encumber it, a good many peo- 
ple might indignantly protest against any 
discussion at all ona question which, to 
some cyes, is almost holy in its untouch- 
ableness. It may indeed be prudent to 
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go further still in the same direction, and 
to supplement these preliminary consider- 
ations by the additional observation that, 
if our actual system of society is to be re- 
garded as an inherent and indisputable 
part of British grandeur, it would follow 
rationally that, in like manner, the systems 
of all other countries must equally be 
considered to form part of the national 
splendour of those countries, and to con- 
stitute, in each country, a fetich as worthy 
of local adoration as our own system 
is here. So that, to avoid the puzzling 
difficulty of having to recognize that the 
special system of society adopted in each 
country must necessarily be the only right 
one —in the eyes of the inhabitants of 
that country — we are obliged to confess, 
on the contrary, that no system whatever 
can be regarded as altogether right. 

This last impression will in no way 
meet the views of persons who live in that 
calm conviction of superiority which is so 
abundant and so sweet a fruit of ignorance ; 
but it is none the less likely to be true 
because it is in contradiction with popular 
conviction. The general notions about 
society in this country are based upon 
such a total indifference to the rules which 
guide it in other lands, that however com- 
petent we may be to define what we like 
because it is “ English,” scarcely any of 
us seem to be capable of going beyond 
that purely local view, and of judging so- 
ciety in its larger meanings, in its general 
characters, in its universal uses. If we 
had really profited, nationally, by the al- 
most limitless field of social study which 
travel and facilities of observation open 
out to us, we should, all and every one, 
have discovered by this time, directly or 
from each other, that a certain number of 
general rules apply everywhere to the 
subject. We should have learnt, amongst 
other things, that society is essentially a 
manufactured product of a most complex 
nature; that all admixture of roughness 
and coarseness spoils irretrievably the 
delicate tissue of which the finished spec- 
imens of it are composed; that in order 
to obtain it in perfection, its ingredients 
should be sought for solely amongst the 
finer attributes and the brighter qualities 
of men and women. We should have dis- 
covered that it imperatively needs the dis- 
creetest selection of elements, the adroit- 
est handling in the spinning, the careful- 
est manipulation in the weaving. But, 
alas! we have become aware of nothing 
of the sort; the great mass of us treat so- 
ciety as if it were a raw material complete 
in itself, to be used untrimmed as we find 
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it, like coal or water; we expect it to per- 
form its functions, and to reach its natural 
development, without any help from art; 
we do not seem to recognize that it re- 
quires the incessant application of skill to 
lead it to its full growth. 

Yet, surely, of all the applications to 
which skill can be directed, there is 
scarcely one in which we have more rea- 
son for employing it than in the manage- 
ment of our daily contacts with each 
other; for nearly all our joys, outside our 
hearths, depend entirely on that manage- 
ment. In no other direction do we find a 
more elastic field of action for crafty uses 
of our workmanship; in no other do we 
encounter the same return for labour or 
dexterity. It is in “society” that we are 
forced to seek for all the pleasures which 
lie beyond pure home contentments ; it is 
in it that our whole external life is passed ; 
it is surely, then, worth while to cultivate 
it with close watchfulness, and to devote 
to it our experience, our ingenuity, our 
wit. 

But, true as all this may be, it must be 
added at once that the sort of skill re- 
quired for dealing ably with society is so 
intimately allied with simplicity that, in its 
most perfect realizations, the skill van- 
ishes out of sight and the simplicity alone 
remains in evidence. Just as the — 
highest art is that in which all art is hid- 
den, so does the very highest skill in so- 
cial architecture disappear in the success 
which it creates. And as in nature, again, 
so are the completest ends attained, in this 
matter of society, without an appearance 
of an effort, without a symptom of a strug- 
gle. Both art and skill are there in unre- 
mitting application, but their all-pervading 
action is lost sight of behind the simple 
ease of the result; the entire process of 
construction, with its tools, its outlay, and 
its pains, remains invisible in the product. 
Such is the character of the science which 
real social artists set to work; such is the 
secret of the end which they attain. Sim- 
plicity is their ideal of perfection. 

Our present English system is not of 
thatsort. Its springs of action are for the 
most part violent and conspicuous; they 
glare out staringly amidst the effects 
which they produce; its fabric is, as the 
French say, “sewn with white thread ;” 
we see the stitches; our society is so gen- 
erally baséd on artificial aids, it is so 
generally dependent on recognizable ma- 
terial supports, that the shortest-sighted 
looker-on can, if he will, detect the props 
on which it rests; there is no illusion 
whatever about it. Its fundamental prin- 
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ciple consists in an uncezsing appeal to 
public aid ; it can do scarcely anything for 
itself; it has but little inborn vitality, or 
proper life; it is perpetually calling out 
for help, perpetually crying for fresh 
alms, perpetually entreating passers-by 
to help it to get on. In its actual shape 
our society is a pauper who subsists prin- 
cipally on organized charity, who has 
scarcely any means of existence of his 
own, who is not quite reduced to the work- 
house, but who is supported mainly by 
out-door relief. Putting aside the special 
exceptions, can it be pretended that En- 
glish society suffices to itself? Where 
can we discover in any quantity men and 
women who content themselves with each 
other, and who seek for no exterior assist- 
ance? Is it not an almost universal rule 
amongst us that our society is dependent 
on emotions and distractions which are, 
directly or indirectly, purchased by 
money? Is it not almost impossible to 
get people to come together at all unless 
they know that they are to be provided 
with something ready-made to look at or 
something ready-made to do, which will 
save them the trouble of inventing any- 
thing for themselves? The natural result 
is that, just as unused muscles lose their 
strength, so have the mass of English 
men and women lost their faculty of being 
“society” to each other. The immense 
majority of us have no longer the power 
of comprehending that “society” does 
not consist in games, in sports, in specta- 
cles, or in purely physical excitements; 
taking us as a whole, we have become al- 
most incapable either of intellectual ef- 
forts or of originality of thought in social 
matters; we can barely keep up a conver- 
sation, even on the purely material sub- 
jects which attract us. And, in this, our 
women are even worse than our men, for 
they have adopted the amusements of 
men as being worthy of the admiration of 
women; they walk with the guns, they 
bet on races, they interest themselves in 
the sinews of their male acquaintances, 
and they call that “society”! Music, al- 
most alone, has the quality of rousing a 
general talk amongst them; for it has be- 
come one of our principles of action that 
talking, stupid as it is, is, after all, a lesser 
bore than listening to music in a drawing- 
room. 

It cannot be seriously objected that this 
description of our condition is exagger- 
ated, for not only can we see these things 
each day with our own eyes, in the cir- 
cles open to our personal observation, but 
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individual experience can supply — the 
special newspapers which treat social 
questions publish, nearly every week, ar- 
ticles in which our English life is depicted, 
with an overflow of evidence, as becoming 
more and more animal and less and less 
{ntelligent. To describe it in close detail 
by quotations from those newspapers 
would be a waste of words, for we all know 
exactly what it is. 

And yet the narration would not occupy 
much space, for though, in some other 
countries, the idea expressed by the word 
“society” is so many-faced, so elastic, so 
capricious that it would need pages to de- 
fine it, in this England, on the contrary, it 
has such a marked and special tendency 
to divest itself of its Protean qualities, 
and to assume certain clearly defined and 
limited phases, that a few lines would suf- 
fice to enumerate its main features. Na- 
tionally we scarcely know and practice 
more than two of its hundred shapes; 
with us it is either physical or stupid ; put- 
ting aside the exceptions, which exist in 
England as elsewhere, it is either a romp 
oragloom. That definition will, of course, 
be angrily repudiated, but what arguments 
can be seriously urged against its truth? 
We have never been a talking people as 
talking is understood in other lands; we 
have ceased to be, socially, an intellectual 
people (if indeed we ever were so); we 
have drifted, somehow, into a condition in 
which our habitual relationship with each 
other has gradually shaken off the senti- 
ment of reciprocal responsibilities ; we — 
the people of all others who most thor- 
oughly comprehend and most practically 
apply the principle of dvty in its other as- 
pects — have grown indifferent and insen- 
sible to its value and its applications in 
society. Society now arouses in us no 
idea of mutual effort for the common 
good; there is no partnership about it, no 
cordial association, no contribution to a 
general fund; all this is replaced by an 
unexpressed but distinctly evident senti- 
ment that, as everybody pays for what so- 
ciety supplies to him, he has a right to his 
share of it without taking the slightest 
trouble about his neighbours. Compari- 
son has not aided us to attain a higher 
end than this; but yet, at all events, it en- 
ables some of us to test English society 
as it is, and to measure the strange errors 
on which it is based. 

The only excuse which can be made for 
us is that, notwithstanding all our means 
of judgment, we have not the slightest 
idea, nationally, what society ought to be. 
We have no conception whatever of the 
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character it represents to those who have 
studied its possible perfections. It is not 
merely, in the sense in which we are con- 
sidering it here, “an assemblage of men 
united by nature and by laws;” it is not 
even “an association for mutual profit, 
pleasure, or usefulness:” it is essentially 
composed of “the more cultivated portion 
of a community in its social relations and 
influences.” Its object is to extract the 
utmost mutual satisfactions from those re- 
lations and those influences, and its high- 
est form necessarily consists in the at- 
tainment of those satisfactions with the 
least effort, the least external aid, and the 
least expense. It seems unlikely that any 
reasonable person will deny the theoret- 
ical truth of that definition, however much 
it may be in antagonism with daily prac- 
tice, and however it may clash with the 
sad reality that, in England, the pursuit 
of society is almost invariably attended 
by some sort of struggle and by some 
sort of money outlay. Like most of the 
other ingredients of our life at high pres- 
sure, our society —taken as a whole — 
has become a fight, not alone in the sense 
of a combat upwards to know bigger peo- 
ple than ourselves, but a physical conten- 
tion, a constant rushing about, a perpetual 
displacement in order to buy feverishly in 
public places diversions which we have be- 
come incapable of discovering quietly at 
home. The charm of graceful sympathies, 
the fervencies of intelligent discussion, 
the brightnesses of wandering talk, the 
winning seduction of the purely feminine 
qualities of women, the laughing gaiety 
which springs from itself alone and needs 
no outer stimulant, the tender, earnest calm 
of well-tried intimacies — these things 
have scarcely any hold upon us; we call 
them stupid. What we all need, whether 
we be men or women, is strong, rough ex- 
citement, ready-made for use, involving as 
little talking as possible and no thinking 
at aH; and as we are both rich and muscu- 
lar, we seek that excitement in physical 
efforts and expense. 

Great patterns of true social merit have 
become rare in England; but still we find 
them in certain atmospheres congenial to 
their development. The realized concep- 
tion is not quite lost’amongst us; and 
when we do manage to get, for a moment, 
outside the noisy vulgarities of money, 
outside the self-assertion of vanities and 
strong limbs—when we branch off, for 
our joy, into certain houses that wise men 
and women know of — there at last we do 
discover the infinite fascinations, the gen- 
tle naturalnesses, the high-toned brillian- 
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cies of which society is composed in its 
theoretical and practical perfection; there 
at last we can contemplate admiringly the 
image of what society should be. — 

Look carefully at this rare Englishman, 
and watch him. Mark the unassuming 
simplicity, the delicate tenderness, the 
overflow of interest and care for others, 
the deep, harmonious tide of words, the 
flashing of perpetually renewed ideas, the 
unconscious pouring out of knowledge, 
the grace of bearing, the ease of move- 
ment, the lordly homage to the women 
round, the blending of grand manner, 
softness, intellect, and worldly wisdom. 
Mark that and study it, for it is of such 
unwonted attributes as these that true so- 
ciety is composed. ; 

And the perfect Englishwoman, the 
pure splendour of the feminine ideal, with 
all the winning beauties of which its very 
highest realizations are susceptible — we 
still can find her. We still can watch, if 
fortune favours us, the union of supreme 
aristocracy of form and tone, of all the 
imposing loveliness of the most majestic 
English type, of all the innate nobleness 
of attitude and motion, of all the sovereign 
grandeurs, with the childlike naturalness 
which indifference to self can alone pro- 
duce. We still can see the gentle but 
eager sweetness, the ever-present senti- 
ment of dignity and duty, the utter igno- 
rance of frivolity and sham, the keen, ab- 
sorbing sentiment of art, the glittering 
handling of varied talk, the fond devot’on 
of the mother and the wife, the thousand 
exalted qualities which make up the true 
woman, as woman ought to be when she 
stands forward as an example for society. 
We still can find allthis; it does exist. 
There are assuredly women amongst us 
who possess it; there are, most truly, 
men who have looked upon it, and who 
have thanked the fates for permitting 
them to reverently gaze. But not often. 
And to the question, “ Where ?” it would 
be impertinent to give a direct reply; it 
would seem, indeed, to be almost like the 
breaking of a spell to point out the dwell- 
ing-places of men and women such as 
these. Yet gratitude and affection, when 
deeply felt, are often stronger than discre- 
tion; and it may be that, in one case at 
least, the thankful hearts of those who 
have had the privilege of knowing, in any 
of its resting-spots, a certain wandering 
home which is at this moment established 
in the foremost place in India, will murmur 
an instinctive answer to the repeated ques- 
tion, “ Where?” 

With models such as these to guide 
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it, with central figures such as these to 
group itself around, English society is 
able to attain a rarity of completeness 
which is special to itself, for, in such un- 
frequent cases, it joins to foreign radi- 
ances a splendid calm, a stately peaceful- 
ness, which are almost proper to itself 
alone, or which, at all events, we seldom 
see in other houses than ourown. How 
then is it that, possessing as we do, within 
ourselves, these most admirable types of 
all that the very highest idealizations 
of society can be imagined to attain, we 
leave them with indifference aside as if 
they had no value? There is, alas! but 
one answer to be given to the question; it 
is, that we do not care for these perfec- 
tions: we need other satisfactions than 
those which they supply; we seek the 
flesh, not the spirit — the spirit is “slow.” 

Let us take one single illustration of 
this strange tendency ; let us ask ourselves 
how it can possibly be that horses have 
managed to acquire the astonishing posi- 
tion which they occupy in English society. 
They do not come to dinner-parties or to 
balls —as yet, at least — but, so far as the 
absent can be represented by constant 
thought of them, by constant reference to 
them, by perpetual discussion of their 
merits and defects, by unfailing interest in 
their doings, they do most certainly con- 
stitute an Sategeal part of our social organ- 
ization. To say that they have more im- 
portance than we possess ourselves would 
be, perhaps, an exaggeration; but, most 
certainly, they stand on the same line with 
us, and are admitted by us to a place in 
our thoughts and in our daily life which is 
on a level with that which we accord to all 
but our very dearest friends. And in 
purely masculine societies — in regiments 
for instance —the horse stands usually 
far above the friend, and is the object of 
a fondness which is not habitually enjoyed 
by any other creature than itself. “This 
is, most certainly, not the spirit, it is 
the flesh —the flesh to which excessive 
money is conducting us all, as if we liked 
it. 

To change the scene, to get another 
idea of what society may be, let us turn 
our eyes away outside England for a 
moment; let us see how others deal with 
this same question; Iet us try to recog- 
nize the main elements of the theory of 
society as it presents itself elsewhere. 
But few descriptions of it exist in books, 
and even these are so incomplete and 
patchy that little would be gained by quot- 
ing written evidence. Testimony of an- 
other sort can luckily be obtained by 
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those who seek for it — the verbal testi- 
mony of the exceptional observers who 
were alluded to just now, of those rare 
wandering English men and women who, 
unlike the heap of their fellows here, have 
really studied foreign life, have learnt to 
know it in its inner ways, and have be- 
come capable by long practice and careful 
thoughtfulness of forming and expressing 
an opinion on it. Such witnesses are 
found‘occasionally in our diplomatic serv- 
ice, and amongst the higher classes of 
English who have lived for years abroad. 
Their attestations will not, perhaps, have 
much value in the eyes of the true British 
enthusiast who believes as a matter of 
revealed faith that anything English is 
necessarily superior to everything foreign ; 
but to the less prejudiced and more in- 
quiring portion of the community they 
ought to present a case which has at least 
a character of probability. It may be 
objected, of course, that those attestations 
are not correctly stated here, and that no 
proof of them is supplied. To that objec- 
tion no answer can be given, excepting, 
perhaps, that amongst the readers of 
Maga a good many persons will be found 
who are themselves in a position to recog- 
nize the fairness and the accuracy of the 
statements adduced. 

The two great features which strike 
English observers on the Continent are, 
firstly, that, without distinction of coun- 
tries, society is everywhere a co-operative 
arrangement in which everybody contrib- 
utes, according to his power, to the 
common end; secondly, that that end is 
attained almost exclusively by the use of 
personal capacities, with scarcely any 
utilization or annexation of material ad- 
juncts. Let us try to define this clearly, 
for it is the basis of the entire situation. 

The want of money, which, in compari- 
son with ourselves, is so universal through- 
out the Continent, does not permit for- 
eigners to employ expensive amusements ; 
taking them as a whole, and excluding the 
relatively limited classes which, by excep- 
tion, are able to purchase diversions for 
cash, it is evident that they are obliged, by 
sheer necessity, to create for themselves a 
system of social relationship in which the 
absence of all external distractions which 
involve outlay is compensated by a con- 
stant supply of gratifications produced by 
the combined personal efforts of all the 
members of each social group. As no 
foundation is supplied from the outside, 
the basis has to be created within; con- 
sequently, being driven to it, most foreign- 
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they have got it. And from these two 
conditions has resulted, naturally, a third 
—the gradual working up, on this basis, 
of the best superstructure which can be 
established on it, so as to render the gen- 
eral result more and more attractive to 
those who, for want of all other means of 
action, are exclusively dependent on it. 
That result habitually consists in conver- 
sation, and nothing else, but in conversa- 
tion which is so gay and cheery that it 
often supplies the listeners with a pleas- 
anter entertainment than they could get 
outside by paying for it. Of course there 
are stupid people all about the Continent; 
of course there are crowds of men and 
women there who cannot speak at all; 
of course we do not pretend that bright 
laughing talk is universal; but we do most 
certainly assert, on the evidence of many 
fair observers, that there is enough of so- 
cial eloquence in European countries to 
justify the statement that eloquence is the 
rule and stupidity the exception. We do 
not argue that conversation has been 
adopted mainly in other lands as the cus- 
tomary occupation of society, solely be- 
cause foreigners have discovered that 
intellectual satisfactions are superior, in 
quality or quantity, to material content- 
ments; and even if that explanation of 
their motives could be supported in theory 
(which is very doubtful), there would still 
remain the fact that their conversation is 
not invariably intellectual, and that a good 
deal of it, on the contrary, is mere frothy 
babble. But what does seem to lie beyond 
denial is that, by long practice and bya 
singularly keen appreciation of the capaci- 
ties of conversation as an always ready 
source of pleasure, the best amongst them 
really have succeeded in bestowing upon 
talk a brilliancy, a joyfulness, and a charm 
of which we have not the very faintest no- 
tion here. Like most other potentialities, 
this one has grown with use and exercise; 
it has now attained a vigour of develop 
ment which, in its highest manifestations, 
astonishes inexperienced beholders. And, 
what is perhaps still more striking, there 
is no jealousy, no envy, on the part of 
those who offer least to the general fund 
against those who offer most. As each 
one subscribes according to his power, the 
widow is not ashamed of her mite; she 
does her little best, and if others do more 
and better, she has, at all events, the sat: 
isfaction of participating in the feast which 
they supply. And, be it once more re 
peated, in this inequality of contributions 
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way analogous to our English system of 
borrowing from outlying and non-personal 
sources: the disparity of gifts is all inte- 
rior; it is limited in its action to those 
who work together as associates ; they bor- 
row from each other, between themselves, 
but they never think of looking beyond 
their circle for satisfactions additional to 
those which they find within it. The vary- 
ing values of their respective donations to 
the mutual purse supply them with no mo- 
tives for seeking set-offs elsewhere for the 
insufficiencies of the poorer members of 
the group; the whole is accepted as con- 
stituting, in itself, an adequate satisfaction 
for all the parts ; and, at the worst, if any 
of the individuals who compose the parts 
imagine that they offer too much and re- 
ceive too little, it is open to them to go off 
elsewhere in order to obtain for them- 
selves, with other allies, an equality of re- 
ceipts and payments. They seldom adopt 
this alternative, however; the rule is, that 
everybody rests content with a situation 
which, as Plato said of democracy, “ gives 
equal rights to unequal persons.” 

This being, generally, the fundamental 
condition of educated Continental society, 
it follows, almost necessarily, that signs 
of effort can scarcely be detected init. It 
is true that each one does his very best; 
but as each one knows that what he does 
will be accepted by his associates as 
sufficient, no motive exists for seeking 
effects which lie beyond his individual 
power. The idea of resorting to extrane- 
ous causes of amusement occurs to no 
one; for, as every one is relatively poor, 
the example of spending money for social 
satisfaction could not possibly be followed 
by all the members of a group, even if any 
one of them had the bad taste to offer it. 
It is, then, in the want of money (as we 
understand money here) that we must seek 
the origin and explanation of the system 
of social organization which prevails gen- 
erally throughout the Continent. Its bril- 
liancy, its self-containing perfectness, its 
gaicty, its simplicity, are, in reality, the 
ruit of an admirably useful poverty which, 
by excluding the dangerous and mislead- 
ing influences of much money, confines 
ambitions to a form attainable by personal 
skill alone, with no admixture of purchased 
stimulants. Foreign society, regarded as 
a whole, is like Robinson Crusoe on his 
island; it is forced to do everything for 
itself; and as nothing is ever done for us 
by hired aid as completely as we can do it 
ourselves, the result is that, with long 
practice and experience to guide it, socicty 
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plest and most ordinary sources a quantity. 
and a quality of satisfaction which seems, 
whichever way we look at the matter, to 
approach very closely to perfection. 

There is, however, one other cause than 
want of money in all this; there is com- 
mon sense as well. There is a practical 
appreciation of relative values; a wise 
measuring of results; a thoughtful recog- 
nition not only of the character and the 
degree, but also of the reality of the 
pleasure created. No average French- 
man — taking a Frenchman as the typical 
representative of the idea which we are 
discussing — would consent to exchange 
his cheap social joys for others which 
would cost money and require physical 
effort. He would decline to admit that 
either money or muscle can possibly be- 
come, under any circumstances whatever, 
elements of “ society ;” he would acknowl- 
edge that both of them have their merits, 
in their place; but he would deny that that 
place can-be in “society.” 

Of course the fast people of the Conti- 
nent are not counted here. What is said 
refers not to the rare exceptions but to the 
mass —to the great social groups com- 
posed of the vast majority of the upper 
and middle classes, not to those few out- 
lying members who set up special systems 
for themselves. Questions of this sort 
must be judged as a whole. 

The social contrast between Continental 
Europeans and ourselves may be said, 
generally, to spring not from any special 
differences of capacity — for we may sure- 
ly indulge the belief that we are as capable 
as other people, and that we need only 
practice to do as well as they — but from 
the monstrous influence which we have 
permitted money to assume over us, and 
from the utterly false views of life to which 
that influence has led us. Money is our 
great corrupter, and unless we manage to 
shake off its action (which seems, alas! to 
be terribly unlikely), we shall get worse 
instead of better. Until we have recog- 
nized that society can not only be kept 
going, but also be made infinitely brilliant, 
without the expenditure of one shilling, 
except for tea and candles, we shall never 
crawl out of our actual degeneracy. 

It is, however, humiliating to go on in- 
sisting on our fallen state ; it will be vastly 
pleasanter to talk of what we might be 
than of what we are. So let us suppose, 
then, by an all-surmounting effort of imag- 
ination, that instead of learning absolute- 
ly nothing by our travels, we have, on the 
contrary, learned everything; that, in- 
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rience, we are seeking to heartily and 
rofitably employ it; that we are proceed- 
ing to raise up the current type of En- 
glish society to the highest in the world, in 
order that the whole earth may accept it as 
an admirable result of fair comparison and 
of unprejudiced judgment, as a model of 
selected and compared perfection. 

Now, first of all, in such a case, we 
should most naturally begin by forming an 
essentially English basis for our construc- 
tion, not only in order to preserve to it 
such merits as we ourselves may really 
possess (and, with all our glaring faults, 
we have some merits still), but also, what 
would be still more essential, to bestow 
upon it a markedly English character, to 
make it absolutely and ellectively national, 
and to prevent it from acquiring a cosmo- 
politan aspect in contradiction to our fun- 
damental peculiarities. Let us_ begin, 
then, with that object, by examining the 
actual elements of our society from which 
a selection could be made. Foremost of 
them all stand field-sports — pure English 
field-sports — done as we do them here, 
done as no other nations do them, with 
their essentially English colour, with their 
essentially English influence on society. 
There are field-sports all the world over, 
but there are none elsewhere which are 
exactly like ours; there are none in other 
lands which mix themselves so deeply 
with the movement and the habits of soci- 
ety; there are none outside our shores 
which must indispensably be taken into 
account as exercising a constant and irre- 
sistible action on national life. With us 
field-sports constitute, indirectly, the guide 
of our whole existence; we stop in the 
country in the winter and in London in 
the summer —a process absolutely con- 
trary to all common sense —solely be- 
cause field-sports are stronger than com- 
mon sense. A power of such force as 
this is not to be considered lightly; it ex- 
ists, it is English, there is no discussing it 
—it is it which fashions the first outline 
of our society. It may be taken to be un- 
changeable; it would, at all events, be a 
pure waste of time to argue against it; 
field-sports must, of all necessity, be 
unanimously elected the first member of 
the legislature which would impose laws 
on the newly-organized society which we 
are venturing to imagine. But however 
much weaker than field-sports common 
sense may be in the actual fabric of our 
society, we must perforce suppose that it 
would exercise more action in the hypo- 
thetical system which we are conceiving, 
—not, of course, an action sufficient to 
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bring Parliament together in November 
or to prorogue it in April—that is beyond 
all hope whatever — but an action which 
would limit field-sports to men, which 
would prevefit women from hunting, which 
would keep them away from guns, which 
would make them comprehend that their 
first and greatest and noblest function in 
society is to remain women. With field- 
sports Once circumscribed to men, no seri- 
ous social objection could be raised against 
them; they would continue to spoil con- 
versation somewhat, but at all events they 
would have ceased to introduce, as they 
do at present, an element of masculine 
roughness into the life of women, and to 
thereby gravely damage the tone of the 
society of which those women form part. 
Next to sports come athletic diversions 
of all kinds. And here there is little 
more to be said than that, as the effect of 
these diversions on society is absolutely 
destructive, nearly all of them would have 
to be swept away if a real reform of soci- 
ety were undertaken. The association of 
men and women for laborious movements, 
without the faintest thought of any other 
objects than hard exercise, is in such pre- 
posterous contradiction with the whole 
signification of the word “society,” that 
the notion of treating the two as syno- 
nymes is altogether comical. Yet rinks, and 
jumping-matches, and.boat-races, and half- 
a-hundred other analogous drudgeries, are 
seriously attended by men and women of 
our time as social meeting-places! Mus- 
cle replaces thought, effort does the work 
of courtesy, women copy men! The stu- 
pidity of croquet may be left to those 
who like it; but as for all the rest, it will 
have te be abandoned to the men, as bat- 
tle, money-getting, and tailoring already 
are. The universal principle of the divis- 
ion of labour will be the starting-point of 
our dream ; men will go on with athletic 
exercises until they are tired of them; 
but women will leave them alone during 
the process, and will cease to seek their 
own joys in things that belong to men. 
This does not absolutely mean that wom- 
en need abandon Hurlingham, or that 
they must oblige cricket to lose its hold 
over their imagination, or that they are to 
totally give up rinking — no such flagrant- 
ly unrealizable exaggerations are suggest- 
ed; but it is altogether indispensable, if 
we are ever to create true society in En- 
gland, that all these things, and others like 
them, shall cease to be regarded as social 
functions ; that they shall be looked upon 
as what they really are,—as coarse, un 
feminine distractions, antagonistic to in 
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telligent or delicate existence, and only 
to be performed occasionally, as an un- 
pleasant duty, just as most people go to 
church on Sunday. 

Of our usage of receiving nobody in 
the evening without an invitation, very 
little could be retained, for nothing is 
more destructive of pleasant gaiety than 
our actual rule of barring all our doors to 
everybody that we have not specially ad- 
mitted in writing. Open receptions have 
the immense merit of bringing together 
unanticipated elements, and of thereby 
producing contrasts and discussions. Ma- 
dame de Genlis, who knew well how true 
this is, said of us: “// y @ tres peu de 
société en Angleterre, parceqwil faut étre 
invité pour aller diner et souper chez ses 
amis les plus intimes.”’ And our whole 
manner of ordaining parties would have 
to be modified in nearly all its details, for 
there is scarcely anything in it which 
could be usefully preserved. People would 
have to come exactly at the hour for 
which they are asked, and would not be 
waited for if they were late; everything 
that implies mere senseless money would 
be ruthléssly suppressed; expenditure 
would be forced to become intelligent, to 
have an invariably useful object, to cease 
to serve as an advertisement of the wealth 
of the entertainer, and to strictly confine 
itself to the pursuit of satisfactions for 
the entertained. Conversation would be- 
come both obligatory and general; the 
art of talk would be fostered and encour- 
aged; mothers would educate their chil- 
dren to use their tongues so as to fit them 
for the hitherto unknown duties which our 
remodelled society would require from 
them; fathers would begin to be polite to 
their own wives, and would remember that 
nothing is more grossly rude to a woman 
than to go to sleep in her presence after 
dinner. 

Our system of relationship between men 
and women contains one element which, 
in another form, might be utilized in a 
new scheme. It has the merit of being 
based on liberty, on the most powerful of 
modern forces; and if we could anyhow 
manage to solve the problem, which exists 
in society as in politics, of preventing 
liberty from degenerating into license, we 
should certainly possess, in liberty, the 
most solid and most reliable foundation 
for our building. But liberty means not 
only free-will and personal independence 
—it implies responsibility as well, a re- 
sponsibility which grows proportionately 
with the liberty which produces it. Now, 
in our English social practice, we take the 
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liberty and we reject the responsibility ; 
we do as we like ourselves, without taking 
the trouble to inquire what others like: 
our liberty is not, it is true, exercised in 
every case in the form of license, but it is 
almost invariably employed in the shape 
of selfishness, of calmly unconscious in- 
difference to our neighbour’s rights. 
Society, as we now practise it, means us 
—not other people. And when this 
odious attitude is applied by men to wom- 
en, it demolishes, totally and hopelessly, 
all possibility of real society; ‘for —re- 
peating what has been already said —no 
society, in its true sense, can exist without 
willing and unfailing deference towards 
women. The young Englishmen of the 
period have done their very utmost to 
drag down girls to their own type, to form 
the coming mothers of the race by first 
converting them into boys. It would al- 
most seem as if the special situation of 
women were offensive to the younger 
members of the generation, as if their 
object were to level all superiorities into a 
common mediocrity parallel to their own, 
so that English society may be made as 
much as possible like war, in which per- 
sonal value is so suppressed by the ma- 
chinery of destruction that a coward may 
kill a hero three miles off without even 
seeing him. This is not the sort of lib- 
erty we should utilize in our scheme; we 
want the liberty of dignity, of mutual 
respect —not the liberty of roughness or 
of contempt for modesty and innocence. 
We should take the former; we should 
leave the latter; and if some young gen- 
tlemen of the period were dissatisfied with 
the change, we should ask them to kindl 
withdraw themselves from society until 
they had arrived at other views. Strange 
as it might appear to them, it would pro 
ably be found that the world could get on 
without them. 

But all this revolution could be brought 
about by our women only. Is it beyond 
their power to affect it? Are they, in 
reality, so inferior to foreign women that 
they cannot even keep their husbands 
awake, as foreign women do? Are they 
really incapable of asserting their own 
rights, their own privileges, their own in- 
fluence? Let them answer these ques- 
tions themselves; let them proclaim, if 
they feel capable thereof, that they have a 
duty of their own to discharge, not a work 
of men to copy; let them call men to their 
sides in places where women ought to be, 
and let them refuse to follow men else- 
where where women ought not to be. Let 
them claim the homage which is due to 
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them ; let them reject republican er) 
let them inaugurate and lead. And out of 
this changed attitude of our women will 
spring a true “society,” —a union of deli- 
cate, intelligent enjoyments, maintaining 
all the vigorous merits of our English 
nature, but banishing all coarseness, ex- 
cluding pitilessly all that unbecomes a 
woman. 

It may perhaps be objected by certain 
persons that this new condition of society 
would be “ slow ;” but that objection, if it 
were really made, would only supply ad- 
ditional proof of the necessity of change. 
If the adoption of simplicity, of respect for 
women (by themselves as well as by men), 
of bright talking and of contempt for 
money, be “slow,” then surely the situa- 
tion must be even worse than we have 
ventured to suppose. Our generation 
could not condemn itself more completely 
than by attempting to defend its practices 
on the ground that as they are “ fast,” all 
other practices would be “slow.” The 
idea of life conveyed by such an argument 
would be so lamentably false, so con- 
temptibly unworthy, that it is patriotic to 
pretend to think that no one could be 
found to seriously invoke it; for the credit 
of Great Britain we must struggle to be- 
lieve that the English are not yet incapable 
of appreciating delicacy, gentleness, and 
intelligence, and of finding joy in them. 
Those attributes are still cherished in cer- 
tain holes and corners amongst people 
who have not yielded to current tenden- 
cies. Why, then, should we despair of 
seeing them spread out victoriously, some 
day, from their present hiding-places, to 
upset the impostors which have for the 
time dethroned them ? 

The alternative is evident. If we go on 
much longer as we are, “society” will 
virtually cease to exist in England; for 
the little that may remain of it will shrink 
still further out of sight in order to avoid 
the coarse contacts to which it is becom- 
ing more and more exposed. 

All this may be indignantly denied, or 
be contemptuously laughed at; but nei- 
ther denial nor laughter can alter the facts. 
It can, however, of course be urged that 
the facts have been wildly overstated; 
that, so far as they exist at all, they con- 
stitute exceptions, not rules; that they are 
vastly less general, and, consequently, 
vastly less grave than has been pretended 
here. Yet, though each individual man 
may measure them according to his per- 
sonal experience, there will still remain, 
whichever way the subject is turned, a 
great glaring mass of public evidence in 
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support of the accusation as a whole, 
Differences of opinion may exist as to the 
degree, but they can cast no reasonable 
pdoubt on the fundamental truth of the 
charge. And it would be difficult to mend 
the matter by arguing that, as most of us 
are quite satisfied with things as they are, 
we should gain nothing by a change, for 
that is just the sort of logic which is in- 
voked against progress in general. The 
demolition of the preponderating elements 
of our present social organization, and the 
substitution for them of higher and more 
intelligent bases of action, would most 
manifestly constitute a “progress,” and a 
progress of enormous value. It could not 
fail to exercise the happiest influences on 
both our smoral and our intellectual posi- 
tion; and we may presume, without much 
risk of error, that if we carefully tried it 
we should find ourselves as capable as 
other people of extracting enjoyment from 
it. Indeed, if we allowed ourselves to be 
really influenced by comparison, the spec- 
tacle of the enjoyment of those other 
people could scarcely fail to rouse up with- 
in us that peculiarly British disposition 
which inclines us, instinctively, to beat 
our neighbours with their own weapons. 
There seems to be no serious reason why 
— just as we compete successfully with so 
many of the special manufactures of other 
countries, and often sell our copied wares 
to their original inventors more cheaply 
than a can produce them themselves — 
we should not, with equal facility, imitate 
the practises of others in their organiza- 
tion of society as well. It can scarcely be 
pretended that it is more difficult for En- 
glishmen to talk intelligently and amus- 
ingly than to introduce a new industry into 
the country — more difficult for English 
ladies to give up rowdiness than for En- 
glish working-girls to fabricate laces which 
beat analogous Continental products out 
of their own home market — more difficult 
for us nationally to adopt the higher foreign 
forms of social intercourse than to sell our 
coal along the entire European seaboard 
against all local producers. Surely it is 
not the power that we need, but the will — 
the will based on a thorough comprehen- 
sion of the defects of our actual situation, 
and on an honest appreciation of the ad- 
vantages to be derived from a cordial 
application of other ways. 

Of course it is humiliating to have to 
own that we are wrong; but in this special 
case — taking the nation as a whole —the 
wrong is so undeniable, so outrageously 
self-evident, that even the most hopelessly 
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perforce, perceive that the mass of our 
society has become coarse, dear, and 
heavy. It is not indispensable, for that 
purpose, to possess experience of foreign 
drawing-rooms: comparison is certainly 
essential to enable us to prudently select 
a remedy for our state; but, alas! we 
need no comparison whatever to aid us to 
recoguize the state itself. To attain com- 
pletely that uncomfortable end, we have 
but to open our eyes and ears. 

The difficulty in the matter is to find an 
initiator. Just as we have taken to rinks 
and spelling-bees, so should we, as nat- 
urally, try our hands at intelligence, del- 
icacy, simplicity, and cheapness, provided 
somebody in power would set us the ex- 
ample. At least, it is pleasant to think so. 
But where is the beginner? where is the 
woman — it is a woman’s work — who has 
the courage to declare that she will admit 
to her drawing-room no other woman who 
goes to Prince’s? Where is the woman 
who will print on her invitations, “ People 
who do not talk will not be asked to my 
house a second time”? Where is the 
woman who will say outright to her guests, 
“I supply you with fire, light, tea, and 
flowers; supply the rest among your- 
selves”? Where is the woman who will 
exclude from her receptions every man 
who has the insolence to treat women as 
his comrades ? 

That woman certainly exists in England 
—a good ye 
indeed, be a joyful and an encouraging act 
to enumerate a dozen such, who are known 
and reverenced in what still remains of 
English society. But their names belong 
to themselves and to their husbands ; the 
are not public property. They would, 
however, become a public property, to 
be even more honoured and cherished 
than they are already, if their owners 
would begin the revolution that is asked 
for here ; and what brighter title could a 
woman dream of than that of restorer of 
the society of her time? 

Women such as these are really capa- 
ble of comparison; by position and by 
habit they wander and they judge; they 
know the merits and the faults of so 
many systems, that the work of constitut- 
ing a new type of English social life could 
be trusted, in all safety, to their hands. 
Of them, at all events, it is true to say 
that “ comparison forms judgment.” 
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I cAN hardly venture to call this a love- 
story, because ordinary novel-readers ex- 
pect, under that title, to have the tender 
passion laid on very thick indeed, and dis- 
tributed impartially amongst all the char- 
acters ; now, only two of my Zersone love 
each other with any great fervour, and I 
have not yet determined whether the last 
page shall contain a wedding ceremon 
conducted on the strictest High-Churc 
principles, and the curtain fall upon a fu- 
ture pregnant with half a century’s ec- 
static delight — or whether, separated by a 
violent quarrel on the subject of settle- 
ments, the hero and heroine shall become 
parties before the Queen’s Bench Division 
of the Supreme Court of Judicature ina 
case of breach of promise, wherein the 
hero shall be cast in Alabama-like dam- 
ages, and Mr. Justice Blackburn, in a wig, 
and a tenor voice, shall sing a declaration 
to the heroine, supported by a chorus of 
Middlesex jurymen. 

As it is the misfortune of us poor 
writers of fiction to be restricted to the 
one old theme with its few variations, is it 
to be wondered at that the bolder spirits 
among us introduce horrors like murder, 
bigamy, or the Scotch marriage-law, to 
give a spice to their narratives? Across 
the Channei things are different: availing 
themselves of a license forbidden by the 
more decorous, if duller, morality over 
here, our neighbours play fast and loose 
with the sanctity of post-nuptial bliss, 
slurring over the grossness of an “in- 
trigue,” while they revel in the dramatic 
situations to which it gives rise. 

I cannot help thinking that it is possi- 
ble for a tale to be strictly “proper” and 
yet bad mental food. The unvarying prom- 
inence over all other emotions given to 
the calf-love of youth, must impress young 
readers with a morbid notion of the im- 
portance of a state of unreason which 
— worthy people go through life de- 
cently enough without experiencing. 

Without being one of those unromantic 
cynics who deny the existence of the sen- 
timent except as the same feeling (in an 
intensified form) that one has for a well- 
cooked mutton-chop, and though willing 
to admit that there is some mysterious in- 
fluence — entirely distinct from animal 
passion — which inclines the sexes towards 
each other, still, one has only to glance 
over some of the stories of the day (take, 
for instance, the novelettes in the Family 
Herald or the London Fournal), to see 
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that the ordinary business of life could 
not be carried on at allif the consequence 
of mutual affection was the raving mania 
the authors describe; and, when we con- 
sider how much all our sentiments are in- 
fluenced by the imagination, it is easy to 
conceive that a constant diet of three-vol- 
ume novels, wherein to love — wisely or 
unwisely, but, at any rate, furiously —is 
held up as the destiny and duty of every 
one, must lead the youth of both sexes 
into an inflamed and exaggerated estimate 
of their most transient fancies. 

Charles Brookes, ezat. 33, blessed with 
a good digestion, a good income, and a 
sufficiency of that consideration from his 
fellows which the human animal, in its 
gregarious dependence, finds indispensa- 
ble to its upright and dignified carriage 
through life, was not the sort of man who 
pours out his soul in weak verses to his 
mistress’s eyebrow, or confides his hap- 
piness in apostrophe to the “blessed 
moon,” whatever might have been the cor- 
rect thing in the days of the Capulets; 
but, like many men who are emotionally 
slow, so he was emotionally earnest, and 
being in love —and that for the first time 
— his was a nature to brook few obstacles 
in that “course which never did run 
smooth,” but rather to engineer a short cut 
for himself. 

In all communities there is one indi- 
vidual who, by common consent, holds a 
sort of representative position; and such 
a man, in regard to the small society 
formed by the officers of the 24th Royal 
Cheshire Hussars (familiarly and phonet- 
ically known as the Chasers), was Captain 
Brookes. Although he possessed most 
of the accomplishments valued by young 
soldiers —that is, he rode well, shot well, 
and danced well, could sing a fair song, 
and had quite a reputation (in military cir- 
cles) for his presentment of Mildmay in 
“Still Waters run Deep;” still, there 
were in the “Chasers” others who rode 
harder, shot straighter, and danced more 
persistently: but somehow, whether it 
was natural imperturbability, coupled with 
unvarying good temper, or due to some 
cause less easy to explain, it is certain 
that the opinion and advice of Charlie 
Brookes on any doubtful point, from a 
suspected spavin to a bill-transaction, was 
always sought by his comrades in the first 
instance. He was a tall, good-looking, 
Saxon-faced man, undemonstrative as 
such men generally are, and possessed of 
a private fortune of some £2,000 per an- 
num, and thus free from those pecuniary 
embarrassments which often disturb the 
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military equanimity; had drifted through 
the fourteen years he had worn her Maj- 
esty’s uniform without developing much 
more animation than can be got out of a 
frog with a galvanic battery. At last, how- 
ever, he found himself in a state, the 
effect of which, on his mental develop- 
ment, was so novel and pleasing as to lead 
him to believe he was in love. If I were 
to say he had fallen -in love, 1 should be 
giving a very inaccurate description of the’ 
gradual way in which Captain Brookes 
came to think that Miss Bentham, and 
Miss Bentham alone of all other created 
beings, could fill that void in his exist- 
ence of which (until in her he sawits cure) 
he had never been aware. Considering 
the well-known affectionate nature of dra- 
goon Officers, it may seem strange that he 
had survived so long without experiencing 
the devouring passion; and it might be 
thought, either that he was peculiarly un- 
impressionable, or that he had fixed his 
standard of female excellence too high: 
the fact was, however, that he abominated 
anything approaching to fastness or slang- 
iness in woman, and had an honest horror 
of the “girl of the period;” so, although 
he was not without the unphilosophic 
weakness of believing that — in some un- 
explainable way —it was of importance 
that the race of Brookes should not be- 
come extinct, his ideas of what was ad- 
mirable in the other sex had not been ful- 
fided by any of the young women he had 
met during an existence passed chiefly in 
English garrison towns. 

Presumably, as “ there is nothing so hu- 
man as humanity,” the women of one age 
are, in their personality (so much of it as 
is unartificial), counterparts of those of 
the next or preceding period; but we 
have only to look at our daughters and re- 
member our mothers, to see what a vast 
difference in the demeanour of a whole 
class a couple of generations may de- 
velop. There is plenty of female beauty 
still, and Brookes admired beauty — but 
then it must be beauty the consciousness 
of which is not always present to its pos- 
sessor; but, alas! is it not writ in the 
table of affinities that “a man may not 
marry his grandmother”? And nowadays 
where shall a man find a sweet natural 
girl—like pretty Nancy Lammeter —to 
rule his household and to air his linen? 
Rather shall he find young ladies, whose 
thoughts, withdrawn by the fashion of the 
time from the domestic duties which 
formed the daily occupation of their rep- 
resentatives sixty years ago, are wholly 
devoted to the tricking-out of their exte- 
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riors, to the end that the gentleman known 
as “ Mr. Wright” may be struck with the 
logical inference, that a person elevated 
three inches above her natural height 
upon artificial heels, decorated as to her 
head with two stuffed humming-birds and 
a green lizard,and whose garment is so 
tightly “tied back” as to prevent her go- 
ing up-stairs, is calculated to make a lov- 
ing wife and a careful mother. 

Compared with any garrison hack (or, 
indeed, with any one else), Lizzie Bentham 
was a perfectly delightful girl, An or- 
phan, brought up far away in Devonshire 
by her invalid uncle and his kindly wife, 
her life had been spent more out of doors 
than happens in the case of most girls. 
She was an excellent walker, and sat her 
Exmoor pony with as much firmness and 
grace as any of the most admired horse- 
breakers in the “Row.” She was well 
read in her own language — which is a 
rare accomplishment even amongst men; 
and— better than all — did not get out of 
her depth in conversation the moment 
some topic not included in ordinar 
drawing-room small-talk was introduced. 
Above the middle height, her figure was 
so lithe and graceful as to give the im- 
pression that it was unbound by stays; 
her hair, of a soft brown, was plaited 
into a sort of club behind, and, in front, 
its wavy masses stood rather off from a 
broad low, and vertical forehead. With tol- 
erably regular features, her chief beauty lay 
in her eyes and about her mouth,— the 
former, of that deep “ violet ” blue which, 
in half-lights and shaded by the long 
brown lashes, almost darkened into black, 
—and the latter, prone to a frequent 
smile which, in concert with the sparkling 
eyes, indicated an intense appreciation of 
the humorous, its slightly parted lips 
giving an expression to the whole face of 
half-shy and half-eager frankness as differ- 
ent as possible from the mock enthusiasm 
affected by people known as “ gushers.” 

Altogether, if Lizzie was not charming, 
I do not know any one who is; and _ so 
thought Charlie Brookes, when he first 
met her in the cupboard, about eight feet 
square, which Lady Scorpy dignified by 
the name of back drawing-room, at her 
house in Hertford Street. 

That Miss Bentham had not been 
wooed by any one of more importance 
than a rather elderly Devonshire squire, 
was due more to the fact that this was her 
first visit (with the exception of a week’s 
Stay, now and then, in the winter, at a 
private hotel in Dover Street) to a part of 
the world where eligible bachelors abound, 
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than to any shortcomings either in her 
person or estate; for she was an heiress 
—or, rather, a prospective heiress. But, 
to account for her appearance in Mayfair 
in July, I must give some explanation of 
the relationship in which she stood to 
Lady Scorpy. 

When I say that Lady Scorpy was one 
of the Ffrenches of Meath, it is unneces- 
sary to add that she was Irish. The late 
Sir Patrick Scorpy, some time chief-jus- 
tice of the Common Pleas, Ireland, came 
of an Ulster family, and may therefore be 
suspected of a taint of Scottish ancestry, 
to which suspicion his modest cupeudh 
ture when in the flesh, and the £40,000 
he -amassed and left behind him, gave 
some grounds; but her ladyship’s breed 
was undeniably pure: still, though, it is to 
be presumed that the blood of Brian Boroo 
(who seems to have been the Adam of the 
Irish creation) coursed in her veins, and a 
faint echo of his original speech had come 
down to her in the shape of “ brogue,” 
she was not by any means a typical Irish- 
woman such as Mr. Lever and other 
national writers have made us familiar 
with. Any one less like the Widow 
Malone or Biddy M‘Cree it would be 
hard to find in Bath or Cheltenham. She 
was not warm-hearted or impulsive, but 
neither was she treacherous or designing. 
She was sensible, in a narrow-minded way ; 
religious, in observance, if not in spirit; 
and as naively selfish as any healthy, 
handsome woman of fifty-five can be whose 
views of the relative value of sentient 
beings might be tabulated like a racing 
“result.” Setf, “first; ” Pet-dog “a bad 
second ;” and the vest, “nowhere.” Per- 
haps Lizzie Bentham, whom no one could 
actually dislike, might have got third place 
in her regard, if it had not been for a 
playful habit that young person had of 
avenging “disagreeables,” by calling her 
ladyship “ grandmamma.” 

Lizzie’s mother had been the only child, 
by his first wife, of the late chief-justice : 
married, some twenty years before, to Cap- 
tain Philip Bentham of the — Regiment, 
she had, at his death in a skirmish before 
Delhi, been left a widow in the first year 
of her wifehood, and, shortly after Lizzie’s 
birth, had, in dying herself, left the doubly 
orphaned child to the care of Sir Hector 
Bentham, Philip’s elder brother. The 
chief-justice — then a hale man and re- 
cently re-married — had made a disposi- 
tion of his property, by which a life-inter- 
est in what he had to leave was to go to 
his widow (subject to a reduction in the 
event of her consoling herself with an- 
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other husband), with the reversion in fee 
to Miss Bentham, whose interests, in the 
mean time, were to be the care of the Dev- 
onshire baronet. Besides this reversion, 
on coming of age or marrying, Lizzie 
would become entitled to nearly £12,000, 
which had been left by her father. It will 
be seen, therefore, that she was by no 
means a portionless lassie even now; and 
if a beneficent providence would only 
translate Lady Scorpy to-another sphere, 
she would be quite (can we say a 
“Croesa”’? well, then!) a female Croesus. 

Charlie Brookes, when the “ Chasers ” 
came to Hounslow, found himself ver 
frequently in town, and favoured with ad- 
mission as far into “society” as he had 
any inclination to go. Among other dis- 
tinctions, he enjoyed the privilege of a 
calling acquaintance with Lady Scorpy. 
It must be admitted that he took this en- 
joyment very seldom, and, even then, 
sadly, until Lady Scorpy prevailed, by 
reiterated entreaties, upon Sir Hector 
Bentham to permit Lizzie to spend six 
weeks at the end of the season with her 
in Mayfair. There it was, in the afore- 
said back drawing-room, that an acquaint- 
ance and a mutual liking simultaneously 
began; and, what with frequent calls and 
more frequent meetings in the park, at 
the opera, or at the houses of mutual 
friends, the latter developed so steadily, 
that by the end of a month, in pe 
Scorpy’s opinion (and we all know that 

_lookers-on see more of the game), a crisis 
of some sort became imminent. Awake 
at last to the serious nature of the situa- 
tion, her ladyship executed a series of 
strategic movements worthy of a Von 
Roon. First, with that curious incapacity 
for straightforward action peculiar to her 
sex, she quietly accepted an invitation for 
herself and Lizzie from a Mrs. Job Stand- 
ring, who had taken a house in the neigh- 
bourhood of Goodwood for the races. 
Secondly, she wrote an alarming letter to 
Sir Hector. ‘Then she informed Lizzie of 
their departure for Sussex, bag and bag- 
Ese, the following day. And, finally, 

urridge the butler was told that, busy 
with preparations, the ladies would not be 
at home to any one. 

The above order, executed with fidelity 
in the case of Captain Brookes, who hap- 
pened to call about five p.M., led to a short 
conversation. Burridge (whose affections 
Charlie had won, not by the minor art of 
conversation, but by the strange process 
of staring stonily at him as if he had been 
a hat-stand, and slipping an occasional 
half-sovereign into’ his fat hand) supple- 
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mented his “not at home” with “ Ladies 
going hout of town, capting.” “ The 
deuce! when do they go, and where?” 
“To-morrow, 3.30, going to Whittlebridge 
to stay with Mrs. Standring for the races ; 
likely you'll be going to Goodwood your- 
self, capting?” “Thank Pipe Burridge,” 
said Charlie, as he turned away towards 
his club; “I shouldn’t be surprised if I 
did.” 

A man may unconsciously absorb love 
in small doses when the process is one of 
unbroken continuity, and carried on at 
regular intervals, until, suddenly startled 
by some trifling interruption of his inter- 
course with the object of his admiration, 
he becomes aware that by constant incre- 
ment of insignificant amount the slight 
inclination he started with has become the 
ruling passion of his life—and such a 
check, with some such a result, did Charlie 
Brookes receive when told by Burridge 
of the ladies’ departure. As he walked 
clubwards, thoughts of Lizzie’s beauty, of 
her sweet unaffected manner, and the 
bright enthusiasm with which she battled 
for what she held to be the right, and her 
fierce scorn of what was mean or sordid, 
came rushing upon him; every yard he 
went the fact that life without Lizzie’s 
companionship and Lizzie’s love would be 
unbearable, because more impressed on 
his mind ; and by the time he got into his 
T cart to drive down to mess, he was de- 
termined to do his endeavour —as a man 
should —to make her his wife. One 
course was plain; he would follow her to 
Whittlebridge. This was the more easy, 
because the importance and the distinc- 
tion of the “ Chasers ” required that they 
should be represented at such gatherings 
of the “upper ten” as Goodwood. races 
by their regimental drag, whose dark-blue 
panels, and four slashing bays, were wont 
to impress the rural population with a 
proper sense of England’s security from 
foreign invasion, and, it is to be hoped, 
with a cheerful resignation to the army 
estimates from a contemplation of what a 
lot they got for their money. Luck be- 
friended him in this respect; for, being 
consulted, those who proposed accom- 
panying the drag jumped at the idea of 
Whittlebridge as a headquarters; and 
Joey Gorst, Brookes’s subaltern, con- 
fessed to an intimate acquaintance with 
Mrs. Job (in fact, Mrs. Standring was one 
of those lively buxom thirty-year-olds 
who, though the best of wives and moth- 
ers, have a “hanging on” of rackety 
good fellows with whom they noisily flirt 
and gushingly correspond), and he assured 
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Brookes (who went to bed much com- 
forted) that he would give hima character 
which would open that lady’s arms and 
doors to him at once. 


CHAPTER II. 

Down at Hounslow it was hot. The 
stagnant air had been gradually warm- 
ing up all day, and at three o’clock it had 
culminated in a temperature something 
like that of the holy of holies of the Turk- 
ish bath. The sun beat fiercely down 
upon the dusty barrack-square, whose only 
living occupant was the orderly trumpeter, 
who leant against the iron rails surround- 
ing the officers’ quarters, and tried to keep 
his brazen instrument as much as possible 
in the shade of his own figure ; for among 
soldiers pennies are not plentiful, and 
blowing “ calls” through hot brass ex- 
cites a thirst which even canteen beer is 
almost powerless to slake. 

The voices of the men, leaning in their 
shirt-sleeves and puffing their clay pipes 
out of the windows of the barrack-rooms, 
mingled monotonously with the occasional 
rattle of a troop-horse’s collar-chain in the 
stables below, through the open doors of 
which parallel rows of neatly-arranged 
saddlery could be seen. 

“It was a leisure hour with the 
“ Chasers;” there was no parade that 
afternoon, except for recruits; and the 
quarterly mess-meeting of the officers was 
taking place in their dining-room. 

That rather stuffy apartment, with its 
plain walls and scanty government furni- 
ture, was crowded with “ Chasers” in all 
varieties of uniform and mufti. Military 
chaff (the most diluted form of wit known) 
was going briskly on; but the chatter of 
conversation and the jingle of spurs sub- 
sided as Colonel Bottletop took his seat 
at the head of the long table. Chairs 
were creakily drawn up to the council 
board, —a whiff of tobacco-smoke fol- 
lowed Sub-Lieutenant Gorst (always late) 
from the ante-room door, —and the col- 
onel, with the preliminary long-drawn 
grunt usual in opening public business, 
called for a statement of the mess ac- 
counts. Horribly embarrassed by a con- 
fused heap of books, Captain Green, with 
the assistance of. the messman, who 
prompted from behind, made a rambling 
statement, to which no attention was paid 
by the meeting. A similar process was 
gone through with regard to the accounts 
of the band and the regimental drag. Re- 
marks having been called for, three gen- 
tlemen, who were particular about what 
they drank, remonstrated fiercely at the 
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inferiority of the very military kind of 
wine supplied by Messrs. Currant & Log- 
wood, the regimental wine-merchants ; but 
were at once stopped by the oft-repeated 
announcement that the mess owed the 
aforesaid firm so much money it mst go 
on dealing with them: and then that dis- 
tinguished officer, Lieutenant-Colonel Bot- 
tletop, C.B., rose to his feet, displaying 
two yards of as well-proportioned “foo 
for powder ” as was to be found in H.M.’s 
army. 

Fierce, beady black eyes, set deep 
under — eyebrows, a mottled, seamed, 
and muscular face, heavy grizzled mous- 
tache partially covering a wide mouth 
capable of oaths of the very largest dimen- 
sions, such as would have astonished 
even those natives of Flanders who were 
familiar with.the British trooper of old— 
and coarse black hair, brushed upward 
from the sides till the two flat layers met 
and formed a tuft or comb on the top of 
his head— made up an ensemble which 
was the terror of evil-doers in the orderly- 
room or on the parade-ground. Colonel 
Bottletop had the honourable reputation 
of being the most blasphemous officer in 
either of H. M.’s naval or military serv- 
ices; and this, coupled with the peculiar 
style of coifure he adopted, had procured 
him the sobriquet of “the Cursing Cock- 
atoo.” To do him what justice is possi- 
ble, it should be said that, although his 
language was never fit for “ears polite,” 
his offences in that line were of a purely 
theological character. He never shocked 
your sense of decency, however much he 
might offend your religious sentiments. 
In fact, he would have made an excellent 
bull-writer for his Holiness Pope Pius 1X. 

On occasions like this he was not elo- 
quent. His usual flow of speech was 
checked for want of appropriate adjec- 
tives whenever, in consequence of the 
narrative form of the discourse, the abu- 
sive had to be supplanted by the descrip- 
tive. “Gentlemen,” said the colonel, 
“ we have heard the mess president’s state- 
ment, and, with the exception of that 
-nf-rn-l wine-bill, it seems all right; the 
band-fund also is flourishing ; and now we 
come to the coach. It has been the cus- 
tom in the ‘ Chasers ’—and always will be, 
so long as I have the honour to command 
—for the regimental drag to attend all 
race-meetings within reasonable distance. 
Some grumbling has, I understand, been 
heard about the exfense. Now, I wish to 
remind those” (here he scowled horribl 
round the table) “ who would allow the | 
try consideration of money to weigh 
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against the reputation of this regiment, 
that, in the words of a distinguished states- 
man, ‘there are three courses open to 
them.’ They may sell out, — or — the 

may exchange, —or ” (here he hesitated, 
rather at a loss fora third alternative, but, 
happily catching sight of the assistant 
surgeon, and reflecting that he could 
neither sell nor exchange, added),— “or 
— they can go toh—Il; but,” he continued, 
“may I be d—d if they shall degrade the 
old ‘Chasers’ to the level of a wretched 
battalion of ‘feet? Now as the Good- 
wood meeting takes place next week, 
some arrangements must be made with 
regard to putting the coach up somewhere, 
and also as to who intend going with it. 
Captain Brookes has proposed Whittle- 
bridge, and, as it is on the quiet side of 
the course, and therefore out of the rush 
of vehicles from Chichester, and as I am 
going myself, and have a proper estimate 
of Martin’s very feeble powers as a char- 
ioteer, { have no objection. Has any one 
any? No! Then ¢hat is carried. The 
messman will arrange for a supply of liq- 
uor, etc.; some one must go and engage 
quarters; and now let me know how many 
intend coming.” 

Many of the officers being privately en- 
gaged — some being on duty, and others 
indisposed — only three besides the col- 
onel and Brookes volunteered. These 
were, Joey Gorst, Martin —a wild sort of 
scamp, but the only manin the “ Chasers ” 
with a decent knowledge of driving a team 
—and a youth of the name of Welby, 
who had recently joined, with the reputa- 
tion of being “able to ride abit.” In ad- 
dition to these, and to make up the half- 
dozen, Martin offered to bring a cousin of 
his, named Desborough, —a bit of a luna- 
tic by nature, and a legislator by favour of 
the electors of Slotborough. This agreed 
to, the meeting broke up; and the follow- 
ing Monday found the representative 
“Chasers” sojourners at the Eagle at 
Whittlebridge. 

As long as John Desborough formed 
one of the party, they were not likely to 
be dull. He was one of those people who 
ought never to leave school — except, per- 
haps, for an annual visit to Drury Lane 
Theatre on boxing-night. His mind was 
occupied almost exclusively with the con- 
coction of practical jokes or “sells.” 
Although member of Parliament for an 
important manufacturing borough, he owed 
his election more to the inactivity of the 
borough police than to his political merits 
- — even during his canvass he could not 
keep his hands from larceny by night of 
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the door-knockers of those he hoped to 
call his constituents ; and capture (and he 
was very nearly captured several times) 
would have destroyed (probably forever) 
his chance of becoming prime minister. 
This worthy, having in vain proposed to 
Gorst and Welby the desirability of wak- 
ing up the good people of Whittlebridge 
to a proper sense of the honour done to 
them by the new arrival, was fain to retire 
to bed, consoling himself e# route with 
changing the boots which were outside 
the doors of the twoor three “ outsiders ” 
staying at the inn; but calculating on the 
exhilarating effects of luncheon on the 
morrow, composed himself to slumber, 
cheered by the hope of great games the 
following night. 


Bang went the bars against the leader’s 
hocks as they were pulled up all of a heap 
at the entrance to the grand stand, with 
their intelligent heads over the hood of 
an open carriage in front, whose occu- 
pants, a lady and gentleman, were more 
startled than pleased. “Beg pardon, 
sir!” shouted Martin; “’osses a bit ’ard 
in the mouth. Get down, you chaps, and 
I'll tool ’°em round to the enclosure;” 
and away he went at a trot round through 
the narrow gate beyond the stand into 
the place marked out for vehicles. Hav- 
ing gone as far within it as driving would 
take him, the horses were removed, the 
pole unshipped, and the “ Chasers’ ” coach 
was backed up to the ropes facing the 
course. Hardly was it settled, when a 
waggonette, with a pair of posters, came 
dashing in, and the same process being 
gone through, was moored alongside. 
Martin, whose mind was little given to 
anything but horses, thought that the 
gal in the white muslin looked the clean- 
est-bred one he had seen for an age; 
and truly Lizzie Bentham, notwithstand- 
ing a slight covering of dust, was likely 
to carry off the palm that day as out 
and out the prettiest girl in Sussex. 

“Holloa, Mrs. Standring! + how d’ye 
do?” says Gorst, making his appearance 
with Brookes and Bottletop. “This zs 
nice to come under our wing in this way. 
How are you, Standring?” turning to a 
dapper little man with vivid red hair, 
who had the honour to be known as 
Mrs. Job’s husband. “Let me intro- 
duce our colonel: Bottletop, Mrs. Stand- 
ring; Mrs. Standring, Colonel Bottletop; 
and Charlie Brookes !—ah! there he is, 
talking to your friends —introduce him- 
self, I daresay; of course you'll get up 
on the coach when a race comes off — see 
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it splendidly from here, far better than the 
stand; and the lawn ! by jingo! it’s like a 
rainbow gone mad—red, yellow, blue, 
green, and piebald enough to frighten a 
timid one out of his wits.” The process 
of amalgamation between the parties was 
speedily carried out; Mrs. Standring and 
Lizzie‘were assisted on to the top of the 
drag, Lady Scorpy taking up her position 
onthe box of the Standring’s carriage. 
She was perplexed and rather savage to 
find herself in such close proximity to 
Charlie Brookes, which feeling was not 
participated in by Lizzie, who, with height- 
ened colour, was unfeignedly glad to see 
him. But Lady Scorpy was soon far too 
much occupied to pay much attention to 
her charge. The Cockatoo, who was one 
of those who “admire fine women, b 

Gad, sir!” was very much struck with 
her ladyship’s appearance; and being as 
brave as a lion, and — unembar- 
rassed by any respect for civilized usage, 
was making love to her after a fashion quite 
Fijian: he eyed her with that yearning 
gaze of fleshly love which is to be dis- 
cerned in the eye of a farmer inspecting 
prize stock at the Agricultural Hall, com- 
plimented her on her charms with signifi- 
cant glances at the charms in question, 
and what with his bold stare, and still 
bolder language, seemed to be bent on 
carrying her by storm. Beauties of an 
advanced age have no objection to a little 
ardour on the part of their admirers ; and 
what was Irish in her composition, though 
long latent, seemed to come out towards 
the “bould sodger,” whose advances, 
though coarse, were at any rate unmistak- 
able. 

The “ Chasers’ ” drag was as usual lav- 
ish of cold luncheon and champagne. 
The mess waiter (who travelled inside, 
buried up to his neck in bottles and cold 
pies (had brought a camp-table, which he 
set up beside the wheels, and the tide of 
lunchers ebbed and flowed, coming empty 
and returning full, until one would have 
imagined that the whole of the tenants of 
the grand stand had been fed; but the 
disposal of the party remained in the main 
unchanged. Bottletop and Brookes, as- 
sisted by Standring, had escorted Lady 
Scorpy and Lizzie to the lawn that they 
might admire the millinery thereon spread 
out, and returning, had met Gorst and 
Mrs. Job, who, with young Welby, had 
been down to see the start for the two- 
year-old stakes. Martin was in his ele- 
ment, dashing from the ring to the pad- 
dock and back again to plunge upon his 
fancy; and John Desborough, having 
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found a batch of guardsmen out of whose 
heads the hateful bearskin had not yet 
squeezed all the fun they had picked up 
at Eton, was engaged in capping reminis- 
cences of old larks and meditating new 
ones. 

In Indian racing circles a curious cus- 
tom obtains as a way of explaining to the 
obtuse minds of native jockeys the requi- 
site varieties of pace to be used in a race. 
Taking the rupee (which consists of six- 
teen annas) as representing the utmost 
speed possible to get out of the horse, you’ 
may frequently hear the Hindoo Fordham, 
about to start, ordered by his master to go 
eight annas for the first mile, then gradu- 
ally to warm up to twelve annas, and 
finally, when in the straight run in, to go 
the whole rupee. Now, with regard to 
Charlie Brookes’s amour; commencing, 
in deference to the exposed situation, with 
ordinary commonplaces, he soon discov- 
ered, and so did Lizzie, that interest in the 
racing and devotion to luncheon by the 
rest of the party had left them as much 
unheeded as if they had been perched on 
the monument. Thereupon he went the 
whole rupee. Being a conscientious per- 
son, he insisted on giving a detailed ac- 
count of his birth aol parentage, with par- 
ticulars of his income and prospects; and 
finally — just at the “ finish” of the “ Re- 
newal of the twenty-third year of the Ben- 
tinck Memorial Stakes for three-year-olds,” 
(shade of Lord George, forgive them !) 
under cover of yells of “BAYSWATER 
wins !!” “ Ride’im, George! /” “ The fa- 
vourite’s BEAT!!” —in a whisper, which 
was necessarily almost a shout, made a fer- 
vent offer of his hand andheart. To prove 
to her that the offer was “ without reserve,” 
he placed himself and his belongings en- 
tirely at Lizzie’s disposal; he would sell 
out or he would soldier on, live in Devon- 
shire or Kamtchatka, go into the Church 
or on to the stage —in fact do anything, 
sane or insane, on condition Lizzie would 
accept the right to order him. 

When a man is allowed without check 
to go on with his autobiography, and with 
details of his banking-account, by a young 
lady to whom he is paying attention, — 
and when, as in this case, the young lady, 
with a very deep blush on her pretty face, 
has her head bent down very near him 
that she may hear the narrative without 
causing him to make his private history 
known to the rest of the world, —it may. 
be taken as probable that she intends to 
accede to the request of which these con- 
fidences are only the preliminary. Lizzie’s 





“yes” contained the proviso that her un- 
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cle’s consent must be first. obtained; in 
fact her “yes” was not uttered at all, but 
promised as dependent on the approval of 
Sir Hector. Brookes, who had recently 
developed an amazing amount of energy, 
proposed to telegraph at once to the 
worthy baronet from the grand stand, then 
to write by next post a recapitulation of his 
autobiographical essay, and to follow both 
his communications in person by the early 
morning train for the west. From these 
rash resolves he was happily dissuaded by 
Lizzie, who pointed out that the first com- 
munication should come from her, and that 
the post would be the best mode of con- 
veying it; and Brookes, when the races 
were over (races of which neither of the 
lovers had the slightest recollection), tore 
himself away with the less difficulty, inas- 
much as, going the same road, they would 
probably be within sight of each other the 
whole way, and were to meet again within 
a very few hours, for hospitable Mrs. Job 
had pressed both Charlie and the Cockatoo 
(who was not loath to continue his raid 
upon the widow) to dine with her inp the 
High Street of Whittlebridge. 

Joey Gorst, who was also asked, had 
other fish to fry ; he had picked up a school 
friend on the course, and had invited him 
to drive back on the drag, put up at the 
Eagle, and assist in enlivening the town in 
the watches of the night. 





From The Fortnightly Review. 
MADAME DE MAINTENON. 


II. 


A PLEASING outline of Madame de 
Maintenon at the time of her marriage is 
given by the ladies of St. Cyr. “ Her 
voice was most agreeable and her manner 
winning, she had a bright and open fore- 
head, a natural gesture of a perfect hand, 
eyes full of fire, and the carriage of a 
figure so graceful and supple that it 
eclipsed the best at court. The first im- 
pression she made was imposing, through 
a veil of severity ; but the cloud vanished 
when she spoke and smiled.” Fénelon, a 
fastidious judge, said she was “ Wisdom 
speaking through the mouth of the 
Graces,” and her arch-enemy, St. Simon, 
said that she was “ grace itself A strik- 
ing and attractive presence, no doubt. 
Her mental endowments have been partly 
displayed already—a deep, but by no 
means irritable self-esteem, of vanity not a 
trace, patience insuperable, a cool and solid 
judgment, which took the exact measure 
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of persons and things, and saw the situa- 
tion with precise truth, capable, also, of 
prompt and vigorous action when required, 
“I must have mules,” she wrote to her 
brother when about to follow the king in 
one of his holiday tours among his troops 
—“TI must have mules, cost what they 
will. Coaches upset, or remain stuck in 
the roads. Mules always reach their des- 
tination.” The king should see that one 
woman at least could be self-helpful and 
energetic. When Madame de Brinon — 
the mother superior she had placed over 
St. Cyr—lost her head and became 
rather noisily insubordinate, a swift /e¢tre 
de cachet transferred her to another con- 
vent —a real coup d’état which set all 
Paris wondering. And yet she was pla- 
cable and incapable of rancour, for all St. 
Simon may say. The final impression is 
that of a cold, over-prudent nature, of 
which a wary, long-headed selfishness was 
the chief spring. 

Her correspondence with her brother is 
a_marvel of frigid worldly-wise exhorta- 
tion. In the hundred and odd of her au- 
thentic letters to him, which still exist, it 
is not too much to say that there is nota 
generous sentiment to be found. Though 
genuinely anxious for both his spiritual 
and temporal welfare, she uses a tone so 
creeping and mean that we cannot won- 
der at the small effect of her counsel. 
The burden of nearly every letter is “live 
within your income, and think of your sal- 
vation.” ‘Good-bye, my dear brother,” she 
writes ; “we will feast ourselves at Main- 
tenon (she had just bought the estate) if 
God spares us. Nevertheless, think of 
your soul, and be assured that it is ill-ad- 
vised not to put one’s self in the state one 
would wish to be in at the hour of death.” 
“We shall meet again, if it please God. 
Think of Him in order to be always ready 
to die, and for the rest let us keep our- 
selves jolly.” Securityas regards income, 
and security as regards salvation, are the 
two points which she never leaves out of 
sight. And she wants no more than 
security in either case. Though without 
a tinge of avarice or greed, as her subse- 
quent career showed, she never rested till 
she had put the good property of Main- 
tenon between herself and poverty. In 
the same way, with reference to spiritual 
affairs, though punctilious about her sak 
vation she always treats the matter as a 
sort of prudent investment, a preparation 
against a rainy day, which only the 
thoughtless could neglect. All dark tra 
vail of soul, anguish or ecstasy of spirit, 
were hidden fromher. If this moderation 
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roceeded from magnanimity there would 
Be nothing to object, but much to admire. 
But it proceeded from the opposite pole 
of moral endowment, from a cautious, 
confined temper, incapable of self-forget- 
ting ardour in any direction. Her maxim 
was never to quarrel with anybody, and 
she stoically adhered to it, under down- 
treadings which would have caused a 
worm to turn. “Never boast,” she says 
to her brother; “it is unlucky, and attracts 
ridicule.” These words give the formula 
as it were from which her practical life 
was deduced. The meekness with which 
she carried her honours and supposed 
paramount influence rather puzzled the 
vainglorious world in which she moved. 
“TI have seen her,” says St. Simon, 
“yielding her place, and retreating every- 
where before titled ladies; polite, affable, 
as a person who pretends to nothing, who 
makes a display of nothing, but who im- 
poses much.” The scripture which says 
that he that exalteth himself shall be 
abased, she had taken thoroughly to heart : 
mingling therewith a flavour of the old 
Greek dread of a Nemesis awaiting the 
roud. Not to seize a high place, but to 
“ invited to it, and again to retreat to a 
lower scat, flattered her delicate and fas- 
tidious self-love. She belongs to the class 
of “ glorieuses modestes,” as Sainte-Beuve 
says, with untranslatable felicity. It was 
this temper which has thrown such a pale 
grey hue over all her authentic letters. 
She never seems to write to any one on 
anything out of fulness of heart. Almost 
without exception her letters are letters of 
business, written with a close practical 
object. In the fewest words and an Attic 
style she treats of the matter in hand. 
But all expansion of spirit or unburdening 
of heart are suppressed as if they were 
heresy or treason. One might suppose 
her letters were written under the impres- 
sion that somebody was looking over her 
shoulder as she composed them. 

With that perspicacity and talent of 
seeing things as they were, to which allu- 
sion has just been made, she saw this dis- 
position ia herself, and thus expressed it: 
— “My days are now spent in a regular 
course, and very solitary. I pray to God 
a moment on getting up. I go to two 
masses on days of obligation, and to one 
on other days. I say my office every day, 
and I read a chapter of some good book. 
I say my prayers on going to bed, and 
when I wake in the night I say a Laudate 
ora Gloria Patri. \ often think of God 
in the daytime; I offer him my actions; 
I beg he will take me from this (the court), 
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if I cannot save my soul here; and for 
the rest, I am not conscious of my sins. ° 
I have a morality and good inclinations, 
which cause me to do scarcely any evil. 
I have such a desire to please and to be 
liked, that I am on guard against my pas- 
sions ; thus I never have to reproach my- 
self with deeds, but with very vedi 
motives, a great vanity, much levity and 
dissipation, a great freedom in my thoughts 
and judgments, and carefulness in speech 
which is only founded on human prudence. 
This is about my state. Order the 
remedy which you think proper.”* ‘The 
self-knowledge here shown is remarkable, 
and the absence of cant admirable. The 
more singular is the cool self-possession 
of the passage and utter lack of all spirit- 
ual —we will not say fervour, but sensi- 
bility. Indeed, Madame de Maintenon’s 
conscience was not easily alarmed, and 
when she had performed her regulation 
religious exercises and attended to her 
exchequer, she faced the future with 
serene outlook. She had a regrettable 
facility of secing only one of these objects 
of her interest at a time, and the eye which 
observed her worldly concerns was per- 
haps more vigilant than its colleague 
which attended to spiritual matters. The 
years of contention with Montespan, and 
the humiliation they involved already show 
this. 

The gospel word that we cannot serve 
two masters must have seemed insipid to 
Madame de Maintenon, or at least it occa- 
sionally admitted of exceptions. She had 
brought the two services into complete 
agrcement, or rather unity, and served 
Heaven most when she was performing 
her duties at court. But even she must 
have felt that now and again the combina- 
tion was difficult. One cannot but lament* 
that in 1677, when Madame de Montespan 
was again in a painfully interesting condi- 
tion, and knew not where or how to 
escape from public observation, even as 
Aphrodite of old poured the obscurity of a 
welcome nimbus round her favourites, so 
Madame de Maintenon carried off the 
abashed, if not contrite, fair to her coun- 
try house at Maintenon, and screened her 
for two months at a’stretch from the pry- 


ing gaze of a too curious world.f It is 
* Correspondance Générale, vol. i. p. 96. “Du 


reste je ne connais pas mes péchés. J’ai une morale et 
de — inclinations qui font que je ne fais guére de 
mal. 

t “A Maintenon ce 7 avril, 1677.— J’ai M. da 
Maine et Madame de } Sn Mo ici, il y a six see 
maines.”” Again: ‘*A Maintenon ce 8 mai, 1677. — 
J’ai toujours ici Madame de Montespan.” — Corre 
spondance Générale, vol. i., pp. 329-332 
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difficult to suppose that Christian char- 
ity alone operated here. The “terrible 
scenes” above alluded to had occurred 
two years before. The two ladies were 
on the terms fitting to the situation— 
shortly at daggers drawn. Madame de 
Maintenon had prayed, and implored oth- 
ers to pray, that she might be saved from 
the court and its evil communications, and 
then takes the very corpus delicti to her 
own home. Was this for edification, and, 
if so, who was edified? It was not noble, 
it was not even consistent. But doubt- 
lessly circumstances were harsh and im- 
perative. Even this excuse cannot be 
pleaded, not for an action, but for a 
thought, a suggestion of Madame de Main- 
tenon to her brother. That sorry spend- 
thrift, for once, had a little money, which 
his sister had procured for him through a 
job with the farmers of the revenue. She 
advised him, with her usual partiality for 
secure income, to lay it out in land in 
Poitou. “For,” she adds with complete 
coolness, “estates will be given away 
there in consequence of the emigration of 
the Protestants.” Nothing recorded of 
Madame de Maintenon gives us so unfa- 
vourable an impression of her as this 
short sentence. She had tasted poverty, 
and the shudder of it had never left her. 
She had been a Calvinist, and in a mild 
degree had suffered for her faith. But 
the anguish of that dread exodus passing 
under her eyes touched her not; destitu- 
tion and exile suffered for conscience’ sake 
struck no chord of sympathy within her. 
The opportunity was favourable for a good 
investment. It seemed natural to her to 
seize it.* 

The amount of influence exercised by 
Madame de Maintenon after her marriage 
with the king, has been a subject of much 
dispute from her own days to ours. Those 
who had forfeited or failed to win her fa- 
vour, and who indemnified their overt adu- 
lation by secret calumny, ascribed every 
failure in war or policy to her sinister ac- 
tion. To St. Simon or La Princesse Pala- 
tine she is the evil principle of French 
politics, a mysterious shade gliding about 
the dark recesses of the court, touching 
and perverting everything, but appearing 
frankly nowhere. Her admirers declared, 
and still declare, that her influence was 
powerless except for good. It is not very 
difficult to understand how these opposite 
impressions were produced. Madame de 


* “Vous ne pourriez mieux faire que d’acheter une 
terre en Poitou ; elles vont s’y donner par la désertion 
des Huguenots.” — Correspondance Générale, vol. ii., 
Pp. 208. 
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Maintenon’s influence might easily be at 
once both very great and very limited; 
great in the dispensation of favours and 
promotions — a matter of supreme inter- 
est to the courtier world —and limited as 
to the great lines of policy pursued. The 
king’s habit of working‘with his ministers 
in her cabinet, his occasional references 
to her, with the complimentary query, 
“ What thinks your Solidity on this point?” 
filled the troop of place-hunters with the 
alarmed conviction that her authority was 
paramount, and that one had to please her 
or die. When, again, we find her relating, 
with her usual proud humility, that her 
apartment was so full, that it was like a 
crowded church; that generals, ministers 
—nay, the king’s sons — waited in her 
ante-chamber till she could receive them; 
that the circle of ladies around her was so 
close,*that she could hardly breathe, we 
may take it for granted that all this court 
was not paid for nothing, and that that as- 
tute world knew well what it was about 
when it took so much trouble. On the 
other hand, she seems to have been not so 
much incapable of, as profoundly indiffer- 
ent to politics, which went nearer to bor- 
ing her stoical patience than perhaps 
anything else. She lacked entirely the in- 
tellectual audacity and ambition, the fer- 
vour and freedom of spirit, which lead to 
bold political initiative and courageous 
play for a great‘stake in that high game. 
And if she had had such qualities, we 
may be quite sure she would not have 
been for long a favourite of Louis XIV. 
A less keen eye than hers would have 
measured the robust stubbornness of the 
man, his morbid dread of being ruled, and 
vanity so sensitive that no services, how- 
ever long or valuable, failed to wound it. 
She knew the fate of Colbert, of Louvois, 
and finally of Montespan; and to leave no 
doubt on the matter, she did make some 
timid attempts in the way of direct influ- 
ence, without success. “1 did not please 
in a conversation on the works now going 
on, and my regret is to have given offence 
without profit. Another building here 
will cost a hundred thousand francs. Marly 
will soon be a second Versailles. There 
is no help for it but prayer and patience.” 
“ The king will allow only his ministers to 
talk to him about business. He took it 
ill that the nuncio addressed himself to 
me. I should be well content with the 
life of slavery I lead, if I could do some 
good. I can only groan over the turn 
things have taken.” These avowals are 
made to an intimate friend, Cardi 
Noailles, archbishop of Paris, and cannot 
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have been soothing to self-esteem. Then 
contrast them with this report of an eye- 
witness: “I have seen her sometimes, 
when tired, vexed, disquieted, and ill, as- 
sume the most smiling air and cheerful 
tone, amuse the king by a thousand inven- 
tions, entertain him alone four hours at a 
stretch, without repetition, weariness, or 
scandal. When he left her room at ten at 
night, and her bed-curtains were being 
drawn, she would say to me with a sigh, 
‘I can only tell you that I am worn out.’ ” 
And yet it is certain she had influence of 
no common kind. It is in no wise sur- 
prising. The king’s partiality for her, 
which was such that he could not pass a 
quarter of an hour in a crowded court 
without saying something in her ear — 
their unbroken intimacy and contact for 
thirty years, must have given opportu- 
nities enough, by the right word inserted 
in the right place, by the well-chosen 
epithet attached to a name for honour or 
disgrace, even by eloquent silence, to turn 
the scale and make or mar the fortunes of 
soldier or civilian, as the case might be. 
Thus her reputation is not much served 
by the distinction just made. After all, 
the selection of the Zersonnel of a gov- 
ernment is a highly important point, and 
it would seem that her action in this re- 
gard was on the whole injurious. Her 
partiality for Villeroi, Chamillart, and Voi- 
sin cost France dear if she had as much to 
do with their promotion as is alleged. On 
the other hand, let us honourably acquit 
her of the heavy charge of having urged 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and 
the consequent persecutions. As far as 
she dared, her advice was given the other 
way, towards a mitigation of the severi- 
ties exercised against the Huguenots; so 
much so, that the king said to her, “ I fear, 
madame, that the mildness with which you 
would wish the Calvinists to be treated 
arises from some remaining sympathy with 
your former religion.” It is, indeed, to 
her immense honour that she seems to 
have been entirely above the usual base- 
ness of renegades, which leads them to 
atone for their apostasy by calculated 
animosity and zeal against the communion 
they have left. The example of Pelisson 
showed her that such baseness was not 
without reward, but she remains free of all 
Suspicion of it. Indeed, Madame de 
Maintenon’s thoughts and interests were 
much less absorbed in the court than her 
enemies have supposed. Her heart was 
elsewhere — in her toy convent of St. Cyr. 

St. Cyr took its origin in the quite lau- 
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relieve the daughters of noble houses of 
broken fortunes. She had been a well- 
born pauper and orphan, and determined 
to mitigate to the limit of her power the 
hard lot in others which she had felt so 
bitterly herself. She commenced in a 
humble way first at Rueil, and afterwards 
at Noisy. Lastly, she persuaded the kin 
to erect the spacious building which sti 
exists at St. Cyr, and endow it with two 
hundred thousand francs per annum. The 
conditions of admittance were poverty and 
noble birth. The advantages offered were 
religious and practical education (especially 
needlework in all its branches was taught 
with great care), continued till the age of 
twenty, free of all cost or charge whatso- 
ever; then a dowry on suitable marriage 
approved by the king, or a preferential 
nomination to places in religious houses in 
the gift of the crown, when a vocation to 
the monastic life seemed manifest. The 
establishment consisted of two hundred 
and fifty pupils, governed by a staff of 
sixty nuns. 

For the last thirty years of her life 
Madame de Maintenon devoted all the 
time and thought she could save from her 
occupations at court, to St. Cyr. When- 
ever she was residing at Versailles, she 
went at least every other day to her fa- 
vourite institution, arriving there as early 
as six in the morning, and not returnin 
till the same hour at night. She visite 
the classes and offices to see how the mis- 
tresses and officers performed their func- 
tions, inspected the infirmary, and often 
attended to and consoled the sick. When 
she had brought her establishment into 
something like working order, she per- 
suaded the king to see it. The young 
ladies and their superiors received him, it 
need not be said, with all the grave pomp 
which became such a community. A 7e 
Deum was sung, the damsels defiled be- 
fore him, and each in passing made a pro- 
found reverence to his Majesty. Then, 
according to a tradition preserved at St. 
Cyr till its suppression, as he was about to 
enter the garden, a chorus of three hun- 
dred young voices greeted him with a 
hymn, of which the words were written by 
Madame de Brinon, the mother superior, 
and the music by Lulli. We seem to have 
heard the words before, though in an- 
other language + 


Grand Dieu, sauvez le roi ! 

Grand Dieu, vengez le roi ! 
Vive le roi ! 

Qu’a jamais glorieux, 





dable and benevolent wish to succour and 
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Voye ses ennemis, 
Toujours soumis, 
Grand Dieu, etc., etc. 

And not only the words, but the air, was 
exactly the same as our “God save the 
King.” The French claim originality, and 
declare that Handel, who visited St. Cyr 
in 1721, stole the tune and took it with 
him to England. The English retort the 
charge of plagiarism. But if plagiarism 
there be, it seems more probable that a 
roving minstrel like Handel was able and 
willing to make the appropriation, than 
that a sedentary and secluded body like the 
ladies of St. Cyr should purloin from 
abroad a chant composed (on that suppo- 
sition) in honour of a heretical prince — 
George I. 

But soon St. Cyr was the scene of 
more festive entertainments. Madame de 
Maintenon thought that a little dramatic 
declamation might be at once an agreeable 
distraction and a useful exercise for her 
young flock. Some pieces of Corneille 
and Racine were tried, with only too much 
success. They “contained passions dan- 
gerous for youth,” and she wrote to Ra- 
cine —“ Our little girls played yesterday 
your ‘ Andromague, and played it so 
well that they will play it no more, nor any 
one of your pieces.” “She then asked the 
author of “ Phddre” if he could not write 
something especially for St. Cyr, which 
would be irreproachable on the score of 
dangerous passions. After some hesita- 
tion he complied. The result was “ Zs- 
ther.” 

Racine entered into his new occupation 
with much interest, and even zeal. He 
chose the most promising girls, and taught 
them their parts with assiduity. At last 
the actresses were ready. Persian robes, 
trimmed with pearls and diamonds, had 
been prepared, songs for the choruses com- 
posed, a temporary theatre erected on the 
landing of the great staircase. After one 
or two rehearsals Madame de Maintenon 
was satisfied with the effect, and deter- 
mined to give the king a surprise. He 
came attended by only a few of the most 
intimate courtiers and bishops, and was so 
delighted with the play and spectacle, that 
when he got back to Versailles he did 
nothing but talk of “ Zsther.” The whole 
court, and even Paris, was forthwith seized 
with a perfect passion to see the new won- 
der. Nothing loth to renew an amuse- 
ment in which he found so much pleasure, 
the king invited a larger circle of lords and 
ladies. This play-acting had now become 
serious business at St. Cyr, and while the 
teachers, assisted by Racine and Boileau, 
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did their best to produce a result worthy 

}of the occasion, it is not surprising that 
the “little novices” became, from exces- 
sive anxiety to acquit themselves well, 
not a little alarmed. Many of them, in 
their nervous fear of a breakdown, flung 
themselves on their knees before going 
on the stage, and repeated a fervent 
Veni. Creator to compose their spirits. 
The success was overwhelming. ‘The 
rage to obtain admittance waxed ever 
hotter. Not only the usual courtiers, but 
the most grave bishops, the most learned 
magistrates, the most busy ministers of 
state, struggled eagerly for a privilege 
which had now become a mark of signal 
favour. Bossuet went, and Father la 
Chaise, the king’s confessor, and Presi- 
dent Lamoignon. Madame de Sévigné 
could not get admitted till the fourth rep- 
resentation. The grandest display of all 
was on the sth of February, 1689, when 
Louis took his royal guests, James II. 
and Mary of Modena, to see the play. 
He showed the exiles over the establish: 
ment with ‘tmperturbable urbanity, al- 
though Janjes “appeared insensible to 
everything.” _ The greatest order and de- 
corum were dbserved on all occasions, in 
spite of the @rowds. Madame de Main- 
tenon had alist made out of those who 
were to be present, and strict orders were 
given to allow no one to enter whose 
name did not appear init. The king was 
early at his post, and seems to have vol- 
untarily assumed the functions of box- 
keeper. “When he arrived, he placed 
himself at the door inside, and holding 
up his cane to serve as a barrier, he re- 
mained till all those who were invited had 
entered. Then he caused the door to be 
shut. He permitted few of his suite to 
come in, and those who were admitted 
were ordered to be very silent, and not al- 
lowed to say a word to anybody.” We 
may believe that Louis found more real 
enjoyment in these amusements, pro- 
cured for him by his half-nun wife, than 
in the lavish galas and sumptuous ballets 
and carousals he had formerly given to 
please Madame de Montespan. 

But this bright prospect was soon over- 
cast. The ice once broken, the young 
performers took to their theatricals with 
such zest that they threatened to become 
actresses and nothingelse. The applause 
they had received puffed them up with 
vanity, and instead of a demure convent 
Madame de Maintenon found herself at the 
head of a troop of pert young ladies who 
thought only of pushing their fortune at 
court, and of making good matches. Sev. 
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eral did make conquests on the boards. A 
stringent reform was needed, and at last 
carried out with a great deal of trouble 
and anxiety to Madame de Maintenon. 
She acknowledged that she had. been 
chiefly to blame for introducing a worldly 
spirit into the community. She was at 
one moment so disheartened that she was 
nearly disposed to throw up her under- 
taking. However, with time and patience 
she effected a thorough reformation. But 
this welcome result had hardly been 
achieved when a new peril assailed her 
from the opposite quarter. A morbid 
mysticism, introduced by the famous Ma- 
dame Guyon and propagated by Fénelon 
and Madame de la Maisonfort, filled St. 
Cyr with a heresy, and gave rise to much 
alarm in the orthodox world all over 
France. That annoyance was also sub- 
dued, but not until the brilliant author of 
“ Télémagque” had been disgraced by the 
king and condemned by the pope, and 
the fascinating but rather hysterical La 
Maisonfort and two other ladies of St. 
Cyr had been removed out of harm’s way 
by lettre de cachet to a distance. Then at 
last Madame de Maintenon had, her toy 
convent all to herself. The pleasure she 
had in going there, in dining with the 
nuns and their pupils, is mentioned by 
her biographers and referred to by herself 
with great unction, aS a proof apparently 
of singular spirituality of mind. “As 
soon as she saw the towers of her dear 
Thebais, of that abode of piety which God 
had given her to. restore her strength, she 
thanked heaven.” ‘When I hear the 
door shut behind me on entering that sol- 
itude, which I never leave without regret, 
I feel full of joy.” She seems indeed to 
have spent a good portion of her time 
there in recounting with questionable hu- 
mility the fatigues and irritations of her 
life at court. “Oh, my dear daughters, 
how happy you are to have left the world, 
how happy to be occupied with God 
alone.” We must reconcile ourselves to 
this trait in Madame de Maintenon, to 
follow her own deepest inclination, and 





then to entreat pity for the sacrifice it in- 
volved. Assuredly she would not have 
been at court if she had not chosen to be 
here, and it is not wonderful that years of 
lassitude with the dreary and pompous 
tiquette of the court should have rendered 
the calm and repose of a religious house 
# welcome and refreshing change. 

Madame de Maintenon, and the king 
piso, rested great hopes on St. Cyr as a 
chool of morals and piety, which would 
1 time leaven all France. “There is 
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enough there,” she said, “ to renew the per- 
fection of Christianity in all the kingdom.” 
He grew fonder of the place with advan- 
cing years and deepening religious convic- 
tions. Often of an afternoon, he would 
extend his walk to St. Cyr ‘and hear ves- 
pers or compline in the convent chapel, 
after which the husband and wife would 
return home to Versailles in pensive 
mood, we may suppose. Louis was ve 
gracious and even respectful to the nuns. 
If he happened to be in hunting-dress he 
would not enter their holy precincts, but 
waited for Madame outside. At other 
times he would take one of the younger 
pupils on his knee (the age of admittance 
— be as low as seven), ask her name, 
and make her repeat her catechism. 
With the ladies who formed the religious 
staff, he conversed familiarly about the 
ordering of their house, and even about 
public affairs. Somebody spoke of found- 
ing another monastery. “There are 
other things much more urgent than that,” 
said Madame de Maintenon, “to secure 
peace and relieve the poor people of 
their burdens.” “Yes,” said Louis, 
“that is what a king should aim at: peace 
in his kingdom, and relief of his people. 
But to obtain these advantages for them 
we are forced against our will to oppress 
them. We want peace, but a good peace, 
and I ask it of God contirfually.” “Who 
alone,” added the king, “can change the 
hearts of those who oppose it,” viz. the 
European coalition. On one Of these 
evenings at St. Cyr, a skilful surprise was 
prepared for the king. “It was on May 
25th, 1704, after a soft spring day, when 
the garden was in its beauty.” Louis XIV. 
found all the young ladies with flowers in 
their hair, grouped in bands, dancing and 
singing. In his walk at each avenue, each 
bosquet, he met one of these joyous 
troops, from which children stepped out to 
recite a dialogue or verses. At last when 
the sun was about to set behind the wood- 
ed hills of St. Cyr, he stopped in the great 
parterre, whence can be seen the magnifi- 
cent view of the Val de Gallie, the park 
of Versailles and the heights of the for- 
est of Marly. The damsels assembled 
round the ornamental piece of water and 
sang a canticle, of which the first strophe 
was — 


Du Seigneur troupes fidéles, 
Anges du ciel, veillez tous, 

Véillez, couvrez de vos ailes, 
Un roi qui veille sur nous.* 


* Madame de Maintenon et la Maison Royale de 
Saint-Cyr, p. 232. 
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An idyllic scene, no doubt, but rather 
marred by an element which seems to come 
from the oféra comigue. Indeed, to en- 
joy it fully, we have need to forget the con- 
dition of France at the time. 

Three ruinous wars, and a system more 
ruinous still of collecting the revenue 
which supported them, had brought France 
to the verge of exhaustion. The popula- 
tion had greatly decreased all over the 
country —large towns, like Tours and 
Troyes, having lost two-thirds and three- 
fourths of their inhabitants. Commerce 
had declined in a similar ratio. The silk- 
manufacture at Lyons had fallen since the 
prosperous days of Colbert from eighteen 
thousand to four thousand looms. The 
fisheries of Normandy and other trades 
had decayed largely. Not only the perse- 
cuted Huguenots, but other capitalists had 
emigrated, so insupportable was the on- 
slaught of the great army of tax-collect- 
ors let loose on the country by the farm- 
ers of the revenue. To the tillers of the 
soil, the worst lot, as ever, was reserved. 
They had already reached the savage 
state, subsequently described by the Mar- 
quis de Mirabeau, the Friend of Man, in 
the following century. “You may see 
troops of them,” says the intendant of 
Bourges, “seated in a circle in the middle 
of a ploughed field, and always at a dis- 
tance from the. highways. If you ap- 
proach, they disperse at once.” Madame 
de Maintenon knew well the general mis- 
ery from the condition of her own prop- 
erty. She wrote to her factor, “ Give lit- 
tle in order to give to many. A good 
broth will nourish for twenty-four hours. 
You have invention: try whether peas, 
beans, milk, and barley-meal, cr something, 
cannot replace bread, which is so dear.” 
Worse still were the symptoms of fierce 
mistrust and hatred which crossed her 
path, the whole significance of which was 
not apparent to her as it is to us who know 
of ’*89. Daily she received letters asking 
her whether she was not tired of sucking 
the blood of the poor. In one of her 
journeys to St. Cyr, with her carriage full 
of food, clothing, and money, which was 
distributed to the famished crowd as she 
went along at a footpace, so great was the 
press, a child, half-dead, was flung into 
her coach. Threats of assassination fre- 
quently reached her. “ Matters have got 
to so violent a pitch that it cannot last,” 
she writes. ‘“ You see people who will no 
longer listen to reason, and who are trans- 
ported with misery. It will soon be im- 


possible to go out with safety. The fam- 
ine has put the people in such a ferment 
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that one must not expose oneself to it. 
The extremity is such that I am led to 
hope that God is about to interfere.” 

There is something touching as well as 
grotesque in this anticlimax. This was 
the result of forty years’ reign by divine 
right, assisted by spiritual pastors even 
more divine. France had been given to 
the two heavenly-appointed authorities, as 
it were in the palms of their hands, to do 
what they would with her. All odious hu- 
man liberty, corporate or individual, had 
been carefully extirpated as a poisonous 
weed. 
municipal liberties, had been suppressed 
with rigour. Religious dissent had been 
hunted down by dragoons sword in hand. 
Calvinists, Quietists, Jansenists, had all 
in turn been persecuted with a ferocity 
which extorted the applause of all ortho- 
dox men, and placed Louis XIV. on a 
level with the greatest rulers of all time. 
Never had the principles of Catholic mon- 
archy been put in practice on such a mag- 
nificent scale, with such unfettered free- 
dom, with such mature and wide delibera- 
tion. If the experiment did not succeed 
on these conditions, what conditions could 
be accounted sufficient? All that absolu- 
tism and intolerance could demand had 
been granted or taken. The issue was 
unsatisfactory in the extreme. Not only 
was heresy more daring and vigorous than 
ever abroad, but at home, in the heart of 
the country ruled by the most Christian 
king, civilization had stopped, or even ret- 
rograded. The population had dimin- 
ished, the useful arts and agriculture were 
smitten with decay. A more beautiful ex- 
ample of the entire helplessness of Cath- 
olic monarchism before social problems 
has never been seen. Some distance 
across the Rhine there was a great elector 
who, instead of impoverishing and _ half 
ruining a rich state, was building up an 
exhausted one with a success which as 
tonished onlookers. Far off across the 
ocean, in the midst of primeval forests on 
the banks of the Delaware and the Hud- 
son, plain unpolished men were laying, 
with the success we know, the foundation 
of an empire destined to be the manifesta- 
tion of principles the complete antithesis 
of those of the Grand Monarque. The 
contrast is complete. 

What strikes one most in the old French 
monarchy is not its abuses, injustices, 
cruelties, but its stupidity—its entire 
want of even enlightened self-interest. 
Not only did it never carry out any ser'- 
ous reform, it never fairly saw the need 





of any, and it turned fiercely on any ont 
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who thought he did, ¢.g. Racine, Vauban, 
Boisguillebert and Fénelon. ; 

It was a great trialto Madame de Main- 
tenon that the king’s conversion to a 
moral life almost coincided with the com- 
mencement of the misfortunes which filled 
the latter half of his reign. Wecan un- 
derstand her vexation. That a licentious 
prince should be punished of God seemed 
to her a self-evident certainty. That a 
chaste and pious prince deserved divine 
approval and reward was equally clear. 
But neither of these expectations was ful- 
filled. While Louis’s life was a scandal 
and outrage to all decency, his arms and 
policy met with splendid success. After 
he had reformed and become a model to 
all Christian kings, had shown his devo- 
tion to God by private continency and 
public persecution, then he was afflicted 
in a manner which put faith at fault. 
“The king has changed his manner of 
living,” writes the Abbé Dorat; “he does 
secret penance, gives alms, makes long 
prayers, he insists that women shall be 
modestly dressed.” The writer evidently 
feels he will hardly be believed. “The 
king his become a saint,” he goes on, “ he 
has brought back to their duty several 
persons. He relieves secretly numbers 
of poor who are ashamed of their poverty, 
and regrets he has not always done so. 
He has such concern for virgin purity, 
that he takes elaborate measures to pre- 
serve it. All the ladies of the court have 
their necks and arms covered, so that 
nothing but modesty is seen where they 
appear.” If these measures, these almost 
incredible reforms, will not save a state, 
the question is what would? Madame de 
Maintenon, at least, never doubted that 
God would be at last touched by the piety 
of the king and the prayers of her young 
ladies at St. Cyr. Whenever a battle was 
expected, or a town besieged, during the 
disastrous war of the Spanish succession, 
she prayed, and made her young flock 
pray, with a fervency which showed the 
stability of her faith, “The prayers of 
forty hours were everywhere” when the 
allies invested Lille. “The duchess of 
Burgundy passed nights in the chapel. 
Alarm was depicted in every face, and 
this dread lasted nearly a month.” “ The 
armies,” she wrote, on the eve of Malpla- 
quet, “are confronting each other in Flan- 
ders. A courier arrived with the news at 
five o’clock this morning.. Put all the house 
in prayer, I implore you, and go all of you 
to offer the holy sacrifice to beseech God 
to protect us.” Now and then, in her cor- 
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Ursins, a flash of irritation escapes her at 
the obduracy of heaven. “The designs 
of God are incomprehensible. Three 
Christian kings” —that is, Louis, the 
Pretender James III., and Philip V. of 
Spain —“ appear to be abandoned, and 
heresy and injustice triumph. Let us 
hope that it will not be for long.” It was 
not the first time, nor was it destined to 
be the last, that they who have taken the 
field with a firm conviction they had Prov- 
idence for an ally have been exposed to 
disappointment. Marlborough was a her- 
etic, and Eugene an infidel, and their vic- 
tories over the forces of a pious and ortho- 
dox king were not only distressing to 
patriotism, but seemed to throw some dis- 
credit on the divine verities of faith. 
More dismal years there are not in his- 
tory than those which closed the long and 
once brilliant reign of Louis XIV. The 
savage war, waged with half-starved troops, 
led by incompetent: generals; the silent 
anguish of the provinces which seemed to 
fall asleep, numbed in misery; the lugubri- 
ous pomp of Versailles, in which the fail- 
ing old king moved like a spectre seeking 
rest—-form a picture as sombre as can 
well be conceived. The terrible winter of 
1709-10, in which half the fruit-trees per- 
ished, and which human and animal life 
with difficulty survived, seems like a meta- 
phor pre | by nature of the dark cold 
gloom which had settled on the land, stag- 
nating the blood and the minds of men. 
The frightful silence is only pierced by the 
strident voices of theological disputants, 

like jackals on a battle-field, active and 
hungry in the midst of death. 

Louis met his death, as he had his mis- 
fortunes, with more courage than might 
have been expectedof him. “I thought,” 

he said to Madame de Maintenon, “I 

thought it had been more difficult to die.” 

The frost of old age was congealing them 

both. He was seventy-seven, and she 

eighty years old. Much has been related 

of doubtful truth concerning her forsaking 

him in his last moments. She no doubt 

did leave him and go to St. Cyr on the 

28th of August, that is, two days before 

he died. But he had become unconscious, 

and no one expected he would revive. 

When he did, she was at his bedside at 

once. “You must have much fortitude,” 

he said to her, “to be always present at 

such a spectacle.” They had bidden each 

other farewell some days before in terms 

of real affection. If their words seem 

wanting in lofty human passion, we must 

remember the persons and the circum- 





respondence with the Princesse des 


stances. 
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Madame de Maintenon lived four years 
at St. Cyr after Louis XIV.’s death. She 
not only received numerous messages of 
sympathy from the chief persons at court, 
but the Regent Duke of Orleans hastened 
to pay her a visit of condolence. He not 
only confirmed to her her modest pension 
of 48,000 francs a year (Madame de Mon- 
tespan had been known to lose fifteen times 
that sum ina bet on a single card); but 
he declared to her detractors, “She did 
good to everybody as much as she could, 
and never did harm to any one.” The 
most generous (and not wholly undeserved) 
tribute ever made to Madame de Mainte- 
non. J. CoTTER MORISON. 


From The Sunday Magazine. 
FOR PITY’S SAKE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ROBERT HOLT’S ILLU- 
SION,” ETC, 


CHAPTER I. 


“NEVER saw such a man. He’s been 
everywhere, and knows everybody; and 
he hasn’t been in the parish three weeks.” 

A remark that must be taken cum grano 
salis. The Rev. Wilmot Harcourt was 
certainly a man remarkable for activity, as 
well as for some other meritorious quali- 
ties; still there were places in Sedge- 
borough that he had not seen, and people 
whom he had not visited. “ Take another 
week, most likely,” he said to himself, 
walking with rapid, important, decisive 
step up Whingate, the main street of the 
sleepy little townlet. There were tiny 
shops here and there, each with one small 
many-paned window; and aclosed door at 
the top of three steps, with a noisy bell 
behind it. The druggist’s shop at the 
corner was a little larger: it had two win- 
dows, each of which-was probably filled 
with bottles and placards, but the dust and 
dirt gathered there prevented anything 
like certainty on the subject. Still it was 
a respectable-looking shop. The very 
dust was not common dust; it seemed of 
the kind that gathers in unused churches, 
in ill-kept museums, and on objects of 
antiquarian interest generally. Nathan 
Dale professed a little antiquarian knowl- 
edge, so Mr. Harcourt had heard: he had 
also heard that Mr. Dale was ill. Was 


this latter rumour true? he inquired of the 
boy behind the counter. 

The boy was quite a new boy, and had 
but lately come from a farmhouse on the 
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moor. He looked suspiciously at Mr. 
Harcourt’s smiling face, more suspiciously 
still at his shining broadcloth. 

“You're t’ new rector ?” he asked, with 
threatening countenance, and in broad 
North-Riding patois. 

“Yes. Harcourt, my name is. 
Mr. Dale was worse than usual.” 

“ Then you heerd wrong. He isn’t woss 
then ushall.” 

“T’m glad to hear it,” the rector said, 
still smiling. He had a way of smiling 
under difficulties that some people used to 
think irritating. The greater the difficulty, 
the more persistent the smile; and I be- 
lieve certainly that it was a smile of pleas- 
ure. 

“T am glad I have heard wrong,” he 
repeated; “still I should like to see_your 
master. Would you mind telling him I 
am here?” 

“ Can’t leave t’ shop till Thomas comes.” 

“No, certainly; quite right,” said the 
rector, in cheerful tones. ‘“ Perhaps I had 
better go round to the house door. Is 
there one? Where shall I find it?” 

John Lamb hesitated, turned so as to 
get a better view of the dusty bottles, and 
laid his arm comfortably on the counter. 
Then he replied slowly — 

“]’ vother street —down Quant’s Yard 
—on a gallery — first door.” 

Mr. Harcourt knew Quant’s Yard —it 
was round the corner in Cross Lane; and 
he soon found the wooden gallery —a 
curious kind of outside staircase, shabby 
to wretchedness, and rickety to danger- 
ousness. The whole neighbourhood of 
Quant’s Yard was shabby. Below the 
gallery there was a little flint-paved square, 
with rows of wet clothes hanging to dry; 
there were sickly-looking plants in the 
windows, sickly-looking women and chil- 
dren about thedoors. Mr. Harcourt knew 
the children, and the little ones knew him. 
After a few words, cheery and tender, he 
went up the wooden stairs. There were 
three doors before him; some earthenware 
pans full of sooty-looking water; a baby’s 
frock hung overhead, dripping upon his 
shoulder. 


T heard 





Mr. Harcourt knocked at the nearest 
door. 

“Is Mr. Dale at home?” he inquired, 
unconsciously checking his ordinary visit- 
ing-smile a little. The small pale girl to 
whom he addressed himself had awakened 
something of curiosity in him before. He 
had hardly thought to find her in Quant’s 
Yard. 

“Yes; he is at home,” she said in4 
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voice quiet and firm— perhaps a little 
hard. “But I am not quite sure whether 
he can see any one.” 

“Is he soill?” 

“No; it is not that. He does not care 
to see strangers.” 

“TI hope I shall not long be considered 
a stranger in Sedgeborough,” Mr. Har- 
court said with his ready smile. “ But if 
you think I had better call again, I will do 
so. I can call at any time you may think 
best.” : 

A thoughtful, half-puzzled look came 
over the plain, almost sad face before him, 
and the quick eyes looked away beyond 
him. Then a sudden blush as of shame 
rose rapidly. 

“I beg pardon,” she said, “I ought not 
to.have kept you standing here. Will you 
not come in until I can decide. My uncle 
is in his workroom at present.” 

“ Thank you,” the rector said, threading 
the narrow dingy passage, the small slight 
figure before him moving with a grace and 
dignity that almost surprised him. She 
surprised him in other ways— perhaps 
more by reason of contrast with her sur- 
roundings than by anything else. The 
contrast was great certainly. The room 
into which the rector had followed her 
was small and low, and meanly furnished. 
There was a square deal table in the cen- 
tre, hard wooden chairs ranged round the 
walls, some narrow strips of faded carpet 
on the floor. And Nathan Dale’s niece, 
seated near the window, dressed in a plain 
grey woollen dress of no recent make, was 
fully conscious of all the meanness. And 
she was not above it, neither wide enough 
nor high enough to,ignore it. It seemed 
to her that a house-philosophy would be 
quite as real and demonstrable as a clothes- 
philosophy. If you sat and moved in a 
room that was spacious and high, was it 
childish to think that it would seem to you 
that there was more of space and height 
in your soul? It was not luxury she 
wanted, but a sense of freedom and ele- 
vation. She had no dream of any “im- 
mensity of Brussels carpets and pier 
glasses,” but of apartments of an archi- 
tecture long gone by, of lofty roofs, and 
wide oaken stairs, and galleries where you 
might walk with yourself in the half-wak- 
ing moments. Wanting all this, having 
instead sordidness and narrowness, was it 
Strange that your life should seem narrow 
and sordid too? that your thought and 
emotion should be somewhat cramped by 
the sense of the four walls that seemed.at 
times to come a little closer every day, after 
the fashion of the iron prison-walls in the 
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story? She was in the habit of telling 
herself that it was not strange, that it was 
natural and inevitable; that the meanness 
of the outer life was colouring the life of 
hersoul. Perhapsitwas. Certainly some 
infelicitous influence was at work there. 

But there was no trace of any such in- 
fluence on her face, at any rate none that 
Mr. Harcourt could perceive. And he 
was not an unperceptive man. The low 
neighbourhood, the narrow house, the 
mean room, the girl’s shabby garments, 
had made due impression upon him, 
though he was not aware of it, neither 
perhaps was he fully aware of other im- 
pressions that he was receiving, — that the 
face before him was a remarkable face he 
had seen a fortnight ago, and it seemed 
more remarkable now. As she sat before 
him, the afternoon sun streaming in upona 
mass of rich dark-red hair, upon white 
clear-cut features, refined, eloquent, ex- 
pressive; upon a low, broad, intellectual- 
looking forehead, he wondered to himself 
whether people considered her beautiful ; 
but this they certainly did not. And she 
knew it, and was sorry for it. She was 
not a vain woman, nor a specially weak 
woman; but at the time of which I write 
she would have given much if she could 
have awakened some morning to find her- 
self very beautiful. 

“I beg pardon, I think I understood 
from what you said just now that you are 
Mr. Dale’s niece ?” the rector said, break- 
ing the silence. 

“Yes; his sister’s daughter.” The 
words were abrupt, the voice a little hard 
as before, and the keen brown-grey eyes 
were turned upon Mr. Harcourt’s face 
with something of méfanceinthem. Then 
she added, “ My name is Jane Francis. 
My father died before I was born, my 
mother soon after. I have lived ever 
since — five-and-twenty years—with Un- 
cle Nathan. C'est tout mon histoire.” 

“Not quite, I think,” the rector said, 
with a smile and a look of interest. 

Jane was not given to blushing, but she 
blushed for the second time this after- 
noon. A tide of hot colour surged over 
her face, her eyes widened slowly, ques- 
tioningly, defiantly. Then she turned her 
head away a little, recovering from an 
inward thrill with a good deal of effort. 

Human nature was one of the young 
rector’s pet studies —he had more than 
one, but I think this ranked highest with 
him, and he certainly had the greatest love 
for it — perhaps because of his great love 
for its object. All his drawings had been 
towards humanity. He had studied books 
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with an effort, wondering much at other 
men who found in them aims, and ends, 
and life-long fellowship. He could have 
no fellowship with anything that drew him 
from intercourse with his kind. Circum- 
stance, as much as desire, had decided 
for him that this intercourse should be of 
the highest—at least, in character; 
instinct and natural predilection led him 
to hold that this highest 1s often best 
reached by lower ways. 

He was beginning to find himself more 
interested than usual in the specimen of 
humanity presented to him to-day. He 
had found a good deal that was uncon- 
ventional in Sedgeborough, but the uncon- 
ventional had been too often the unculti- 
vated. There was a change here, and the 
change was welcome. 

“We are forgetting my uncle,” Jane 
Francis said, turning to him again with 
abruptness. 

“1 think you were hesitating as to wheth- 
er I might see him or not,” Mr. Harcourt 
replied courteously. His courteousness 
was being appreciated more than he knew. 

“T hesitated as to what I should do. 
He will not see youif he is asked to do 
so. I told you he did not like strangers 
— still less does he like clergymen. He 
has not been to church for years.” 

“And you would like him to see me?” 
the rector surmised. 

“T think I should. I hardly know why, 
except perhaps that he is growing old, 
and is not very strong. But he is not 
ill. He may live a great many years yet.” 

“ And he may not.” 

“ He may not.” 

“ And you have thought of his death?” 
the rector said, the quiet look coming over 
his face that was always to be seen there 
when death was in his thoughts. “ You 
have thought of it, perhaps wished a little 
that you could be certain that he were pre- 
pared for it?” 

“1 don’t know what I have thought, nor 
what I have wished,” Jane said, with a 
certain jar in her tone. “Iam not good 
myself. Don’t think because you have 
seen me at church once or twice that I 
make any pretension to goodness. I go 
there chiefly because of the sermon, and I 
very seldom come away without feeling 
disappointed.” 

“Indeed!” Mr. Harcourt said, trying 
to check a smile of amusement. 

“Why do you say ‘indeed’?” asked 
Jane sharply. “ You are not surprised, or 
at any rate you need not be. I am not 
intending anything personal. We have 


had a pretty sharp succession of rectors 
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here, you know; and sometimes I go to 
the village churches round about.” 

“ And always with the same result?” 

“You are sarcastic. No; not always 
with the same result, or I should oftener 
still wish that the sermon were not the 
inevitable part of the service it has come 
to be. Sometimes one does hear a man 
speaking because he has something to say 
— people can feel that he has, simply by 
the way in which they are compelled to 
listen. He may not be an orator. It is 
not given to every clergyman to have an 
eloquent tongue, a thrilling style, or a 
Demosthenes-like action; but there are 
men with none of these things who can 
make their souls felt. Still, as I have 
said, these are the exceptions. I believe 
true preachers are as rare as true poets.” 

The rector hesitated. There was a 
puzzled look on his bright, handsome face. 
He was not wondering whether any part 
of what this strange young person had 
said was meant for him; he had felt an 
absence of personal intent— perhaps in 
her manner rather than in her words. 
And yet these words had aroused his at- 
tention; not because there was anything 
novel or enlightening in them, but be- 
cause they were spoken by Nathan Dale’s 
niece. 

“ But do you not think that something, 
much perhaps, depends upon the mental 
or rather the spiritual attitude of the 
listener?” the rector was _ beginning 
gravely ; and just then there was a click- 
ing sound behind his chair, a door opened, 
and a tall, thin, angular figure stood in the 
way, a man of threescore years and ten, 
gaunt and grey and bony. 

Jane rose rather hurriedly. “ My uncle 
Nathan, Mr. Harcourt. This is the new 
rector, uncle, he has called to inquire how 
you are to-day.” 

Nathan Dale smiled, keeping two rows 
of white, perfect teeth firmly closed, and 
permitting his round, closely-shaven head 
to drop with a jerk from his neck. 

“ Much obleeged.” 

Still he stood in the doorway, wrinkled, 
brown, grinning, silent. The rector’s 
savoir vivre for once availed him noth- 
ing; for once Jane’s tact forsook her. 

**Call’d to see hoo, ah was gettin’ on?” 
Mr. Dale said, still grinning. The strong 
Yorkshire accent surprised the rector a 
little. There was something not alto- 
gether at variance with his notions of a 
gentleman in the appearance of the figure 
before him. 

“Yes; I heard you were ill. I am very 





happy to find that is not the case,” the 
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rector said, recovering himself a little ; 
adding, “I hope I do not seem to intrude. 
I am anxious, very anxious to get to know 
my parishioners personally as soon as I 
can. But perhaps you are busy to-day?” 

“ Allus busy.” 

“My uncle is making a model of the 
Chateau d’Anét,” Jane said, turning to 
the rector with a look which he under- 
stood, and to which he responded. 

“Indeed !” he said, his face alight with 
real interest and surprise. 

Nathan Dale rubbed his hands. To 
excite surprise was delightful to him. 

“You have been abroad then?” Mr. 
Harcourt asked. 

“Yis; ah’ve been abroad,” said the old 
druggist, still rubbing his hands. “ Hev 
70u ? ” 

“No, I have not, I’m sorry to say,” the 
rector replied, his pleasant smile and easy 
grace of manner coming back to him. 
* I’ve hardly had time for anything of that 
kind yet.” 

“The Chateau d’Anét is a ruin now; 
perhaps you know that,” Jane said, by 
way of keeping up the conversation. “My 
uncle is making a model of it as it must 
have stood originally.” 

“ Not originally,” interrupted Mr. Dale. 
“Can’t find out what it was originally. 
Only know what it was in the time of 
Diane de Poitiers. Only know that from 
Androuet du Cerceau. Quaint old book, 
very; and very rare —description, plan, 
elevation, section— capital old book to 
work from. Going back to work. Good 
day, young man, good day.” Then he 
turned back a step or two. “You can 
come and see the model when it’s finished. 
Good day.” 

“Thank you; thank you very much,” 
Mr. Harcourt said, but there was only 
Jane to listen to him. She was standing 
with a somewhat troubled look in her 
eyes; she did not sit down again. 

“We are obliged to you for calling,” 
she said quietly, looking into the rector’s 
face with a direct but half-unconscious 
look, and bowing slightly. 

He could almost have smiled as he went 
away at the dignity of manner with which 
he had been dismissed, but he did not 
smile. Neither did Jane Francis, who still 
stood grasping the back of her chair, the 
prey of atumult of thoughts — passionate, 
mistaken, contradictory. Why had he 
gone there prying, noting, questioning? 
Why had she been such a fool as to give 
him the opportunity? She hated him 
for his condescension; his supercilious 
smile was a pain to remember. She had 
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felt nothing of this in his presence. No; 
because she was weak and shallow, and, 
like her sex generally, easily caught by a 
show of deference. The poet laureate 
knew well enough what he was saying 
when he wrote that “courtesy wins wom- 
an all as well as valour may.” But the 
new rector had won nothing from her ex- 
cept the beginning of a dislike —a dislike 
that would grow and deepen, of this she 
was quite sure. She had all her life had 
a prejudice, if nothing more, against peo- 
ple with very dark hair. Then her 
thoughts took a sudden flight; but we 
have no need to follow them further. 


CHAPTER II. 


“Curious thing,” the rector said to 
himself, climbing to the top of the hilly 
street, “very curious; she never once 
smiled. I should say a smile would 
a the expression of her face entire- 
" He was still thinking of Jane Francis — 
thinking of her as he had left her, a calm, 
dignified little woman, with self-posses- 
sion enough fora queen. “And a woman 
capable of thinking for herself, too,” he 
added, “one might see that as well as hear 
it. What a forehead she has! And, 
really, red hair—I suppose it is red —is 
very beautiful. What alife she must lead, 
though, with no one but that singular old 
man! Has she other friends, I wonder? 
I could almost fancy not, though I don’t 
know why.” 

He was beyond the street now, in a 
shady lane, with yellow-green trees above 
him, and banks of primroses on either 
side of him. A little further on was the 
lane that led down to the rectory. There 
were some figures standing at the turn, 
three or four, the rector thought, half- 
closing his eyes, as he had a habit of 
doing when looking at objects not quite 
close to him. A few yards more, and he 
recognized his sister and her two stately 
daughters. 

“Really! I think my sight must be 
getting shorter. I didn’t know you. 
Where are you going?” 

“ Where are we going! Just listen!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Rushbrooke, in her own 
sparkling manner. “ Why where are your 
wits, Wilmot? Weren’t we talking for 
half an hour at luncheon about going up 
to Duncote Manor? Didn’t we ask you 
to go with us? Didn’t yourefuse? But, 
however, you'll come now. I shall take 
no denial. I should hate going without 





you.” 
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“TI should have liked going alone bet- 
ter,” the rector said, somewhat dreamily. 

“T dare say,” said the sister; “but it 
isn’t good for people to do always what 
they like best. Life on those terms would 
disagree with us. It would be like a diet 
of plum cake.” 

Mrs. Rushbrooke was a widow, some 
fourteen years older than the rector; a 
bright, pretty little woman, whose anima- 
tion and prettiness gained her credit for 
some other qualities that she did not pos- 
sess. She was the rector’s housekeeper; 
and her own means, which were considera- 
ble, added to his, which were moderate, 
might have made such housekeeping a —_ 
pleasant occupation. She had only two chil- 
dren, Cecilia and Elinor, two tall, stately, 
silent girls of nineteen and twenty. Mrs. 
Rushbrooke, whose husband had been a 
Manchester cotton-manufacturer, was am- 
bitious for her daughters, and her daugh- 
ters saw no reason why such ambition 
should not be gratified. 

Duncote Manor was about two miles 
from Sedgeborough. “Isn’tit a long way 
for you to walk?” the rector asked of his 
nieces — perhaps a little satirically, but 
the satire was not perceived. 

“]T don’t mind the way so much,” said 
Ceciliaina whining tone. “ It’s the dust.” 

“ And looking such frights when we get 
there,” chimed Elinor in exactly the same 
tone. “We never can have the carriage 
when we want it. I believe mamma grows 
more afraid of James every day.” 

“ Didn’t James wish to go to Duncote ?” 
asked the rector, with some amusement. 

“No; and it’s always so,” replied Ce- 
cilia, speaking with more energy than usual. 
“ Mamma is training him to be nothing 
but a tyrant. James doesn’t wish to go 
out, therefore James is not well, or James 
thinks the horses have had too much work, 
or James says the springs of the carriage 
want looking to.” 

“Dear, dear!” said the rector; then 
he changed the subject, wishing, if possi- 
ble, to avoid his sister’s usual elaborate 
and fanciful self-defence in the cause of 
what she termed considerate treatment of 
servants — consideration that usually led 
to gossiping over-familiarity on her part, 
consequent presumption and pertness on 
theirs, and an unpleasant termination for 
everybody. The rector never interfered. 
He was much attached to his sister, and 
stood not a little inawe of her. Their re- 


lation had been as that of mother and son 
almost ever since he could remember. 

The two miles were very pleasant miles. 
The blue April afternoon smiled on green 
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pastures, studded with groups of misty 
yellowing trees; the smoke curled lazily 
from red-roofed ‘farmsteads. Cecilia and 
Elinor walked in single file on the narrow 
footpath, stepping with stately steps, 
dreaming, fretting, regretting. They were 
not pretty. They had wearied, discon- 
tented faces, and a trick of glancing out 
superciliously at the wayfaring people who 
passed them on the road. Behind came 
the rector and Mrs. Rushbrooke, the lat- 
ter growing a little flushed and fussy as 
they neared Duncote. “What a curious 
old house !” she was whispering nervously 
as they entered the long ugly avenue of 
stunted sycamores. “So exceedingly ir- 
regular — there’s no symmetry about it 
anywhere. And built partly of brick, 
partly of stone too —I dislike that. Still 
it’s quaint, and looks imposing. And— 
oh, there’s Lady Ursula in the garden!” 

“ And the major, too,” added Elinor, in 
properly subdued tones. 

They were still shaking out their dresses, 
trying to overcome the little perturbed 
flutterings of self-consciousness when 
Lady Ursula Falconer came forward to 
meet them. She was a tall worn-looking 
old lady, and her face was hard, perhaps 
stern; but her grand air and manner, and 
her old-fashioned courtesy, were consid- 
ered very impressive in the neighbour- 
hood of Sedgeborough. She bowed gra- 
ciously, and held out a small white hand, 
but she did not look particularly pleased 
as she led the way through the wide paint 
ed hall to her morning-room. Her son, 
Major Falconer, followed almost immedi- 
ately. He had not been with his motker 
when she made her first call at the rectory, 
but he had called upon the rector subse- 
quently, having first seen the ladies of ‘the 
family driving in an opposite direction. 

The morning-room at Duncote was a 
long: oak-panelled room, with a dim light 
coming through deeply-embrasured win- 
dows, falling upon carved oaken cabinets 
and chairs; upon a curious mixture of 
orange-and-brown paintings, and old en- 
gravings; upon yellow satin-damask hang- 
ings, faded with time, tattered, and frayed. 
Everything in and about the room was old 
and sombre. Lady Ursula seemed a part 
of it, sitting grim and upright in her high- 
backed chair. And the major was not out 
of keeping with his surroundings. He 
was not an old man, though his hair was 
Brey, but he was grey before his time; 
and his tastes and sympathies were very 
seldom in accordance with the tastes and 
sympathies of other men of his rank and 
years. 
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‘‘ We were so sorry we were not at home 
when you called,’ Mrs. Rushbrooke be- 

n, turning to him with even more than 

er usual vivacity of tone and manner, 
fluttering, as she spoke, into an ancient 
oaken chair. The major bowed, and mur- 
mured something indistinctly. He was a 
soldier, and had a soldier’s courteous 
deference of manner toward women, but 
there were some women of whom he even 
confessed himself to be afraid. He had 
a certain dread of Mrs. Rushbrooke be- 
fore he had known her five minutes. The 
persistent rustle of her mauve silk dress, 
the restless play of eyes and lips, the 
voice that reminded him at once of Ar- 
thur Clough’s description of one who 


In her loftiest flights 
Grates the fastidious ear with the slightly mer- 
cantile accent. ~ 


All these things jarred upon the somewhat 
too-sensitive major. 

The Falconers were not rich people; 
they had never lived as rich people do, 
and they were almost as proud of their 


poverty as of their ancient descent. In| D 


fact I am not sure whether Lady Ursula 
had not come to think wealth an insepara- 
ble concomitant of vulgarity. If she had 
any such thought, it was hardly probable 
that her acquaintance with the Rush- 
brookes would alter the tone of it. 

“We should have returned your kind 
visit sooner,” Mrs. Rushbrooke apolo- 
gized, turning to Lady Ursula; “but we 
wished to drive, and unfortunately James, 
our coachman, was -not well—he has not 
been well for several days. He has an 
odd kind of pain at the back of his head 
and neck. I hope it’s only neuralgia, but 
of course it say be rheumatism, and rheu- 
matism in the head is rather dangerous. 
Anyhow, I thought it would be cruelty to 
compel him to drive in the sun.” 

“ Barbarous cruelty,” replied Lady Ur- 
sula, in her gruff tone, and with a peculiar 
drooping at the corners of her mouth. 
Mrs. Rushbrooke, who was _ sufficiently 
quick-witted when not oxidized by flattery, 
caught the expression, and caught, too, 
the meaning of it. A resolve passed rap- 
idly through her mind that James’s numer- 
ous ailments shoudd no more contribute to 
Lady Ursula Falconer’s amusement. 

“Are you fond of driving?” asked the 
major, turning his attention from the rec- 
tor to the rector’s nieces. 

“We used to be,” replied Elinor in a 
sad tone. 

“It’s so slow driving in the country,” 
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accents. “There’s nothing to see but 
trees and lanes.” 

“Some people consider the scener 
about here rather good,” the major mer: § 
in a dry manner, and in a voice even 
more gruff and unmusical than his moth- 
er’s. 

“We don’t care much for scenery,” said 
the mournful Elinor. 

“Perhaps you take a Johnsonian view 
of the relative merits of town and coun- 
try?” inquired the major. 

The sisters looked at each other, and 
then smiled languidly and uncomprehend- 
ingly. 

= My dear girls have never lived in the 
country before,” interposed Mrs. Rush- 
brooke, her manner fully compensating 
for the animation lacking in that of her 
daughters; “at least, not in any place so, 
remote as this. We have lived at Cheet- 
ham Hill for a great many years; that is 
in the neighbourhood of Manchester, you 
know; and our drives were mostly into 
the town. I like the country myself; but 
certainly St. Ann’s Square is very nice. 
o you know Manchester, Lady Ursula? 
The shops in St. Ann’s Square ave so at- 
tractive !” 

“So I should say; but I know nothing 
of Manchester,” rejoined Lady Ursula 
curtly, glancing as she spoke at the three 
costly and fashionable toilettes before her. 
She had on an old brown silk dress her- 
self, and she patted it a little with her 
small withered hand, unconsciously be- 
traying her approval of it in a manner that 
was amusing to her son. 

Mrs. Rushbrooke still went on chatter- 
ing for a while, taking Lady Ursula’s little 
snubbings meekly and playfully, listening 
to the major’s attempts to make conversa- 
tion, and resolving to scold the dear girls 
for not responding to his attempts. It 
was an uncomfortable visit for the rector. 
He had no opportunity of saying the ° 
things he had wanted to say, and he was 
unwillingly drawn to join in saying things 
that he would rather not have said. He 
smiled a good deal, and. laughed not a lit- 
tle, being a man who could laugh heartily 
on slight provocation; but for all his ap- 
parent cheerfulness, he was not at ease. 
He did not remember ever to have seen 
his belongings at such terrible disadvan- 
tage before, and he was glad when tea 
claimed a small part of his sister’s atten- 
tion. Butit was not for long. “Whata 
face I’ve got!” she exclaimed, jumping 
up to take her departure. She had caught 
sight of herself in a tiny oval glass that 





chimed Cecilia, in the same melancholy 


hung over a cabinet. She was looking 
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very heated, very red. “ But it’s my ordi- 
nary tea-face,” she explained, laughing 
good-humouredly, and showing her pretty 
teeth. Lady Ursula could only bow 
grandly, and try to control the corners of 

er mouth. Then the leave-takings be- 
gan. They included numerous and press- 
ing invitations on the part of Mrs. Rush- 
brooke. 

“ We do not care to see much society,” 
said the little woman volubly, and looking 
up into Lady Ursula’s face with a winning 
smile. “But I cannot help, for my dear 
girls’ sakes, being anxious that what we 
do see is of the best; indeed, we have 
never been accustomed to any other. I 
confess I was quite appalled for the first 
week after we came to Sedgeborough. 
Fancy discovering that there were only 
three families in a circle of about ten 
miles with whom we could be on visiting- 
terms! It zs fortunate you are so near. 
We shall be able to see so much of each 
other. And do, dear Lady Ursula, treat us 
without ceremony. Put up your carriage 
at the rectory whenever you come to 
Sedgeborough; and try to come before 
Inncheon, so that we may have the pleas- 
ure of your company. And of course my 
invitations include the major too. 

“Thank you, very much,” said Lady 
Ursula, with another grandly courteous 
bow, but with only a doubtful smile ; add- 
ing, “if Edward had not already retired 
from the army, he must have been induced 
to do so now.” 

“Oh, that zs flattering!” exclaimed the 
apparently unsuspecting little woman. 
“Did you hear, Major Falconer?” And 
the major’s bow and smile differed in no 
respect from his mother’s. 

A few minutes later Lady Ursula was 
walking in the garden again, leaning on 
her son’s arm. She was not,in the habit 
of discussing her visitors after their de- 
parture; but this time reticence seemed 
to require more effort than usual. Her 
poor withered old face writhed itself into 
all manner of contortions, as if the senses 
of taste and smell had been offended be- 
yond endurance. Her lips moved at last. 
“Underbred little sycophant!” she ex- 
claimed energetically. Then all was calm 
again; and the gardens at Duncote Manor 
as pleasantly attractive as before. 

Meanwhile the rectory party were walk- 
ing back through the green lanes to Sedge- 
borough, the rector absent and disquieted, 
Mrs. Rushbrooke lively and elated; scold- 
ing, petting, and flattering the dear girls; 
congratulating herself ; approving of Dun- 
cote. 
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“That dear Lady Ursula!” she ex- 
claimed with effusion. “I think that kind 
of high-bred manner zs so charming in an 
old lady; don’t you, Wilmot? often 
think dear Cecilia’s manner will be some- 
thing in that style when it’s more formed. 
And the major, zsz’¢ he delightful? Did 
you notice what pains he took to make an 
agreeable impression on those naughty, 
shy girls of mine? They were quite try- 
ing. Yes,— we're talking of you, you 
wicked creatures!. How could you pre- 
tend to be’ so careless and indifferent ?” 

“Indifferent to what, mamma?” asked 
Cecilia, with a blush and a timid side- 
glance. 

“To what? Don’t ask anything so 
silly. To Major Falconer’s attentions, of 
course.” 

“They were all meant for Elinor.” 

“Cecy, don’t be absurd,” said the 
younger sister, blushing her rosiest red. 


CHAPTER III, 


4 

It was uphill work at first getting the 
parish machinery into anything like work- 
ing order. Everything had to be re- 
organized —choir, schools, clothing-club, 
and coal-club. The rector had never had 
so many difficulties to overcome, and con- 
sequently had never been so happy. 

He was offensively happy, Jane Francis 
thought. A month had passed since his 
former visit, and he had called again at 
a time when her uncle was engaged. 
Nathan Dale was in the shop this time, 
and would be coming up to his workroom 
presently. The rector had been told b 
John Lamb that he might go up-stairs if 
he liked. 

“TI meant to have called before, but I 
have been so exceedingly busy that the 
days have passed like hours,” the rector 
said, seating himself on one of the wooden 
chairs. Then he began to talk of his dif- 
ficulties, smiling so radiantly all the while 
that Jane found herself studying the na- 
ture of his smile. Could it be possible 
that any human being was so constituted 
as to find actual pleasure in opposition? 
Was it really in human nature to dis- 
cuss cheerfully discouragements, disap- 
pointments, insults, repulsions? Yet it 
did not escape Jane that he was talking to 
her as to one from whom he expected 
comprehension, if not sympathy. When 


she discovered that he was expecting even 
more than this — that he was actually ask- 
ing her assistance, she turned her head 
slowly, raised it a little, and smiled. 
“Certainly,” said the rector to himself, 
“I was not wrong in thinking that a 
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smile would change her countenance alto- 
gether.” Her whole face was lighted up; 
the shadow was gone; there was a kind 
of soft, bright amusement in her expres- 
sion that seemed to disclose for the mo- 
ment an entirely new side of her charac- 
ter. | 

“T thought,” continued the rector, “ that 
I should like to organize a little staff of 
ladies for parish-work. There would be 
four to begin with, if you would consent 
to be one — my sister, yourself, and my 
two nieces. That would not be a bad be- 
ginning for a place like this. I under- 
stand that there have never been any dis- 
trict visitors at Sedgeborough.” 

“ So much the better for the districts,” 
said Jane, without the smile, and with 
a little asperity. 

The rector paused for a moment. “I 
am sorry to hear you say that,” he replied, 
somewhat gravely. 

But Jane had a most unfortunate habit 
of- saying what she thought, even though her 
thought was wrong and foolish. She did 
think. She had an eager, hungry, restless 
brain, quick to perceive, quick to decide. 
But her ideas were not the ideas of ex- 
perience. If they were not gathered from 
books, books had, for the most part, sug- 
gested them. Evenas the rector spoke she 
was thinking of “ Vanity Fair,” and Lady 
Southdown, who “ rode about the country 
in her barouche, with outriders, launched 
packets of tracts among the cottagers and 
tenants, and would order Gaffer Jones to 
be converted as she would order Goody 
Hicks to take a James’s powder.” It was 
this side of parish work that at once pre- 
sented itself to Jane; and this side that 
she presented, with some cleverness of 
phraseology, to the rector. He could 
hardly help being amused, but his amuse- 
ment was not visible. 

“TI should so hate the whole thing my- 
self,’ Jane concluced, “and the lower 
down I was in the social scale the more I 
should resent it. Real, hungry, naked 
poverty must be sufficiently bitter in itself, 
without the extra bitterness of useless ex- 
posure.” 

“ But why useless?” asked the rector. 
“T was not exactly thinking of a district- 
visitor as a relieving-officer, but even in 
cases of extreme poverty, surely the good 
to be done by relieving the sufferers would 
outweigh their sensitiveness on the score 
of exposure. I have not found it other- 
wise. But we are taking the most super- 
ficial view of the subject that we possibly 
could have taken. ‘This question has a 
root as deep as religion itself, and it is a 





question that no man nor woman may dare 
to leave unanswered.” 

The rector was growing impressively 
earnest. His provoking smile was gone; 
his large, soft, grey eyes had a reproving, 

et pleading expression. Some change in 
ae Francis responded to the change in 
him. When she spoke again she spoke 
gently and inquiringly,— 

“ You are not meaning that no man nor 
woman may dare to refuse to take a dis- 
trict?” 

“Certainly not,” the rector replied. 
“There is much to be considered before 
a person may dare to undertake one.” 

Then he paused a while, bending for- 
ward in his chair in an easy way that was 
habitual to him in his more thoughtful 
moods. Presently he drew a small Testa- 
ment from his pocket, opening it slowly 
and reverently. 

“Shall I tell you what I do mean?” he 
asked in a voice even quieter than before. 

“ Yes,” was the reply, as quietly spoken. 

The twenty-fifth chapter of St. Matthew 
was open before him; in grave yet musical 
tones he began to read at the thirty-first 
verse. Jane listened with a kind of awe. 
The words were familiar, but there was 
strange new meaning in them. This de- 
scription of the judgment-day, given by 
the Judge himself, was in curious contrast 
to her own vague, philosophic conjectures 
on the subject. This was not the far-off 
and scientific destruction of a planet that 
she had contemplated while reading some 
clever astronomical papers the preceding 
week, nor was the subject softened for 
her by any poetic thrill such as she had 
felt while reading Worsley’s translation of 
the “ Dies re” in Blackwood s Magazine. 
This was real, startling, and near at hand, 
demanding her attention. She compre- 
hended, as it were for the first time, the 
astonishment expressed by those on the 
right hand, as well as by those on the left. 
The rector’s manner grew yet more im- 
pressive as he read of the latter: — 

“Then shall they also answer him, say- 
ing, Lord, when saw we thee an hungred, 
or athirst, or a stranger, or naked, or sick, 
or in prison, and did not minister unto 
thee?” 

“Then shall he answer them, saying, 
Verily I say unto you, Inasmuch as ye did 
it not to one of the least of these, ye did 
it not to me.” 


. a . . . . . 
There was a pause, long and solemn. 


The rector did not weaken the effect cf 
the Bible words by any words of his own. 
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And the effect was one that was work- 
ing greater change in Jane’s views than 
she was aware of; yet had she been aware 
she was not a‘woman to give expression 
to any such change. The rector might 
infer what he would, and he inferred a 

ood deal, first from her silence, afterward 
rom one single spoken sentence,— 

“ T will not forget what you have said.” 

This was all. She spoke gravely, look- 
ing with her large, honest, brown eyes at 
the rector, but evidently thinking of other 
things. Was she dreaming of the future 
—of a life into which such work as that 
pointed out by Mr. Harcourt would come 
naturally and easily? I cannot tell. Her 
thoughts could not be unhappy nor un- 
pleasant. She sat with her clear, white 
face turned toward the window, looking 
thoughtful and peaceful. There was no 
sunshine to light up her beautiful chest- 
nut hair. Dark clouds were looming over 
the little town; there was a hush in the 
street, and in the shabby room over the 
druggist’s shop it seemed already twilight. 

“T think I hear my uncle in his work- 
room,” Jane said presently. “ Would you 
like to go to him, or shall I remind him 
that you are here?” 

“Oh, I will go to him,” Mr. Harcourt 
said, smiling cheerfully again. He was 
beginning to be conscious of some pecul- 
jar physical sensations. The room was 
certainly shaking under his feet, the win- 
dows were rattling, there were strange 
noises. As Jane opened the door the 
noises grew louder. She smiled and mo- 
tioned him to follow, and, as he did so, 
the whole house seemed to be quivering 
under the roaring, whizzing, deafening 
sounds. The mystery was explained when 
Jane opened the door of her uncle’s room. 
The grey old man was bending overa 
turning-lathe, an exquisitely-made little 
engine on the left of him, a newly-erected 
boiler on the right. The wheel was whirr- 
ing, the steam was hissing, chips of wood 
were flying. “Uncle!” shouted Jane, 
stepping forward into a shower of wood. 
The rector was half-bewildered. Was it 
library, museum, or joiner’s shop where 
he stood? There were rows of ancient, 
leather-bound books; there were fossils, 
flints, and fragments of Roman pottery. 
Suddenly the noise became less deafening. 
Nathan Dale was aware of the rector’s 
presence. “How d’do?” he muttered, 
grinning, dropping his head with a jerk. 
“ Got a new gauge this morning. Beauty, 
isn’t it? Jones’s patent. Sent to Bir- 
mingham for it. Five-and-twenty shil- 
lings. Not so much danger of explosion 
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now. Jane didn’t like the notion of ex- 
plosion.” 

Jane had disappeared, leaving the rec- 
tor and her uncle together. It was a new 
and not unwelcome thing for the old man 
to have an intelligent and interested visitor. 
He explained the use of curious tools, 
some of them of foreign make. He ex- 
hibited the model of the Chateau d’Anét, 
expatiating, in his most jerky sentences, 
upon the splendour that must originally 
have characterized that fine specimen of 
Renaissance architecture. Then, with a 
sudden movement, he thrust the model 
out of sight upon a shelf over the lathe. 
Great drops of rain were falling upon the 
window now; and, as the old man turned 
to open the drawers of a cabinet, a flash 
of lightning illuminated the dusky room, 
followed by the heavy roll of thunder. 
Nathan grinned. “You can’t go yet a 
bit, young man,” he said, with evident 
pleasure. 

The minutes passed rapidly. Each of 
Nathan Dale’s treasures had its own his- 
tory; and while the rector was listening, 
the storm was coming nearer. A mingled 
torrent of hail and rain dashed heavily 
upon the window-panes, the lightning 
flashes grew more vivid, the thunder rolled 
and crashed almost unceasingly. Sudden- 
ly, while the clock in the church-tower was 
still striking four, Nathan rose to his feet. 
“ Tea-time, Mr.,” he said abruptly. “ Will 
ya hev a cup 0’ tea?” 

“Thank you,” the rector said, with 
some wonderment. Then he hesitated. 
Would his unexpected presence at the 
table be as agreeable to the hostess as to 
the host? But the old man was threading 
the narrow passage, and Mr. Harcourt 
was following him. Tea was apparently 
quite ready. Jane was taking her place at 
the head of the table. 

“I was hoping you would stay,” she 
said to the rector, indicating, with a slight 
bow, a chair opposite to a pink-faced boy 
with a long white apron. “ Don’t be shy, 
Thomas,” grinned Nathan Dale; “and 
don’t forget there’s no goin’ oot to-night. 
Stopped ower late last night.” Thomas 
Baines blushed alittle pinker, and squared 
his elbows a little more awkwardly, as he 
helped himself to bread-and-butter. That 
was the only fare — tea and bread-and-but- 
ter; but they were good of their kind. 
Jane sat placidly behind her teacups, 
pouring out tea, ministering to the others, 
handling things with a certain daintiness 
of touch, and hushed and silent even more 
than was her wont, Perhaps it was the 
terrible storm, the rector thought. The 
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rain was still falling in torrents, the thun- 
der was crashing, the heavy darkness was 
still brooding. Doubtless it was the storm 
that awed her a little. 

There was an old clock ticking in a tall 
case inthe corner. At precisely ten min- 
utes past four Thomas Baines disap- 
peared, and John Lamb took his places; 
and at twenty minutes past the chair op- 
posite the rector was empty once more. 
Was that being business-like? Mr. Har- 
court wondered with a little thrill of thank- 
fulness. He was learning to respect Jane 
Francis intensely; he had only admired 
her, and pitied her somewhat before. Six 
weeks ago he would hardly have thought 
it possible for any woman to be dignified 
under such circumstances, and now he 
told himself that he was in the presence 
of the most dignified woman he had ever 
seen. Was there any peculiar grace in 
the fashion of her old grey gown? he 
wondered, as she began to move about 
the room, her tiny figure flitting lightly 
and softly in and out. They had no serv- 
ant then. She had begun to clear away 
the remains of the meal herself. She re- 
minded him of two lines of George Her- 
bert’s : — 


Who sweeps a room as for Thy laws 
Makes that and th’ action fine. 


He was not sure as to what laws Jane 
might be obeying, but certainly there was 
something fine in her manner of putting 
away teacups. Would he have admired 
her more if she had been sitting at a bad 
piano, playing worse music? he won- 
dered; or would she have looked more 
graceful with a croquet-mallet in her hand ? 
The very thought of these things seemed 
incongruous, and jarred upon him as a 
ballad sung in the street jars upon the ears 
of a man who reads an heroic poem. 

He had not been reading a poem, but 
had he not been moving for a little while 
as it were in the atmosphere of one ? Had 
Geraint, watching Enid, the “sweet and 
serviceable,” as she 


Took his charger to the stall, 
And then, because their hall must also serve 
For kitchen, boiled the flesh, and spread the 
board, 
And stood behind, and waited on the three, — 


had he felt the change in heart and brain, 
and the glamour of the change, as some- 
thing that could only be indulged as men 
indulge a felicitous dréam between sleep- 
ing and waking? The rector could hard- 
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ly remember, but he took down the 
“Tdyls of the King” when he went home, 
and in the soft quiet twilight that followed 
the storm he read the story twice; first 
eagerly, then lingeringly. It was a fool- 
ish thing to do, and somehow he felt that 
it was. It would have been much better 
to try to get rid of any passing impres- 
sion he might have unconsciously re- 
ceived than to have deepened and sweet- 
ened it in that way. One voice, one face, 
haunted him ceaselessly; and his sleep- 
ing dreams were even more vivid and 
dangerous than the waking ones had been. 

And there was change in Jane Francis 
too. When Mr. Harcourt had gone, her 
uncle went back to his workroom, and 
Jane sat down, hardly knowing for a while 
what to think. It could not be said that 
she was yet altogether quite at ease about 
this new and partially-known clergyman, 
who had as it were thrust himself into her 
narrow life; but she was no more bur- 
dened with any sense of irritation or false 
shame. She had been mistaken; this 
she acknowledged to herself, remember- 
ing her former ‘burst of feeling with some- 
thing of repentance. She had seen him 
with very different eyes to-day; and she 
had seen so much more of him, enough to 
compel recognition of the truth and ear- 
nestness and conscientiousness that was in 
him. And there was a certain simplicity 
about him, too, that she liked; he said 
directly and without hesitation the thing 
he wanted to say. And for all his smiles 
and radiancies, a was a man who could 
sympathize and understand. Certainly 
she had been mistaken; and there was 
relief in feeling that she had. She would 
no more be so quick to decide if any new 
person should cross her path. 


From Our Own Fireside. 
THE PANTHEON, PARIS. 


THE first stone of this magnificent 
building was laid, in 1764, by Louis XV. 
It was intended to replace the ancient 
Abbey Church, and was to bear the same 
name. But, before it was completed, the 
tide of democracy burst over France, and 
swept away all ancient institutions in its 
headlong course. The unfinished church 
became at once the property of the people, 
and they decided to transform it into a na- 
tional mausoleum for distinguished citi- 
zens. The inscription, which still in 
large gilt letters surmounts the entrance, 
was set up,— 
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Aux grands hommes 
La patrie reconnaissante. 
The cross and figures of angels which had 
ornamented the pediment were removed, 
and a very beautiful design, the work of 
David of Angers, took their place. It is 
a symbolic group, representing France as 
a majestic woman upon a tripod, who dis- 
tributes palms amongst the great men 
grouped on either side. On her right is 
the figure of Liberty, offering her wreaths, 
which she is to bestow, and fixing on her 
a scrutinizing look as if she would learn 
from her the secrets of the future. On 
the left, History inscribes on her tablets 
the names of those whom their country 
delights to honour. The successful can- 
didates for fame are divided into two 
bands; those distinguished in civil call- 
ings being ranged by the side of Liberty, 
and the military heroes supported by 
History. Amongst the first may be seen 
Malesherbes, Mirabeau, Monge, and 
Fénelon, La Place, etc. The figures on 
the other side represent ordinary soldiers 
of different armies from the time of the 
first revolution, and only one is a portrait, 
— that of the great Napoleon. With sin- 
gular taste, and a no very striking amount 
of modesty, the artist has taken care to 
secure a sufficiently conspicuous niche for 
himself on the civil side. It might seem 
that he could not dare to trust posterity 
with his fame! Other changes in the 
decoration of the building may just be 
mentioned as illustrative of the fickleness 
of popular feeling in France. Under the 
porch there had been five bass-reliefs, de- 
picting the life of St. Genevitve, and these 
were succeeded by others representing 
the rights of man, the empire of law, the 
institution of trial by jury, patriotism, and 
public instruction. The same seculariz- 
ing process was also applied to the inte- 
rior. The four aisles, which it had been 
intended to ornament with scenes from 
the Old Testament, the Greek, Latin, and 
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French Churches, were dedicated to phil- 
osophy, science, arts, and patriotism. 
These latter marks of profanation, how- 
ever, no longer exist. They were effaced 
by the Restoration; and although the 
building was in 1830 diverted from its sa- 
cred uses, since 1852 it has continued to 
serve as a Roman Catholic church. Hav- 
ing on account of its conspicuous position 
been a principal mark for the Prussian 
guns, and so considerably damaged, it was 
in still greater danger from the Commune. 
But the mob, which so shamefully dese- 
crated many other churches in Paris, 
failed to obtain an entrance here. The 
stout, manly Swzsse, a fellow of almost 
gigantic size,ina most graphic manner, 
and with very justifiable pride, described 
to the writer how, with the courage of a 
Horatius Cocles, he stood in the breach, 
and when the rulers of the pavement per- 
emptorily demanded the keys, he, with 
main force and single-handed, barred the 
massive gates in the face of the invaders 
of the sanctuary. Such, in brief, is the 
history of the Panthéon. We will not at- 
tempt any detailed description of its archi- 
tecture. The artist has given a much 
more vivid idea of its external appearance 
than words will supply. It may suffice to 
say that it is a thoroughly Grecian temple, 
with the exception of its cruciform char- 
acter. From the centre of the cross 
springs a lofty circular drum, surrounded 
by a peristyle of thirty-two plain Corin- 
thian columns, above which rises the ma- 
jestic dome, terminating in a lantern. The 
painting of the dome, which is very ef- 
fective, was the work of Gros, and besides 
other subjects exhibits Charlemagne, St. 
Louis, and Louis XVIII, as rendering 
homage to St. Geneviéve, who descends 
towards them, in the clouds. The dome 
is certainly its most impressive feature. 
Apart from the grandeur of its propor- 
tions, the building itself is characterized 
by a cold severity. 





SPRING SONG, 


A BABY joy is awake in my heart, 
And flutters her wings in song ; 

For now the wintry winds depart, 
And summer days are long. 


The woods that late were cold and bare, 
With jocund babble ring ; 


Slides on still fans adown the air 
A bird too glad to sing. 


O buoyant air! O joyous air ! 
You thrill the weary throng, 
As rhythmical with music rare, 
And filled with sunlight everywhere, 





You touch our lips with song. 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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